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[THE following collection of traditions was made by Mr. James 
Teit during his researches on the ethnology of British Columbia. 
After Mr. Teit had closed his work for the Jesup North Pacific Expedi- 
tion of the American Museum of Natural History and some other 
incidental work, Mr. Homer E. Sargent of Chicago became interested 
in Mr. Teit’s valuable investigations, which he has liberally supported 
during the last six years. The present paper is one of the results of 
the researches thus conducted. 

The comparative notes which will be found in the paper have been 
added by the editor. Only the material relating directly to Salish 
mythology has been included in these. A fuller discussion does not 
seem advisable until all the collected material relating to the folk-lore 
of the Northwestern plateaus and of the North Pacific coast has been 
published. 

The principal interest of the Lillooet folk-lore, aside from the psycho- 
logical character of the traditions, is found in the light which it throws 
upon the process of dissemination of tales. While the folk tales and 
myths of the Thompson Indians, who with the Lillooet belong to the 
inland branches of the Salish family, are not very deeply affected by 
the traditions of the coast Indians, and while they rather belong to the 
group of tales and myths characteristic of the Northwestern plateaus, 
the Lillooet tales show a strong infusion of coast elements. The same 
is true of the traditions of the Lower Thompson Indians, who inhabit 
that part of the Fraser River Canyon adjoining the Fraser River Delta. 
The collections made among the coast tribes by myself, and later on by 
Mr. Charles Hill-Tout, show clearly the close relationship between the 
myths and tales of all the tribes living around the Gulf of Georgia and 
those of other coast tribes. The Lillooet and the Lower Thompson 
Indians have adopted from these tribes the whole group of ancestor 
legends, which are entirely absent in the interior, and which are char- 
acteristic of the social organization of the coast tribes that have village 
communities claiming descent from a single ancestor; while in the 
interior no such subdivision of the tribes exists. The incidents belong- 
ing to the coast folk-lore have been pointed out in the comparative 
notes accompanyirg Mr. Teit’s collection of traditions. It is interest- 
ing to follow the gradual dissemination of the transformer myths, tell- 
ing of a group of several culture-heroes who travel through the country 
together, freeing the land of monsters, and giving man his arts. In 
the interior their place is taken by the Coyote; but, as has been pointed 
out before both by Mr. Teit and by myself, the idea of the group of 
transformers has penetrated far into the interior. Everywhere, how- 
ever, the opinion is clearly expressed that in reality these transformers 
belong to the coast, and that their deeds east of the Fraser River 
Canyon were a trespass on the territory which belonged properly to 
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Covote and to Old-One. Several of the Thompson River traditions 
end with the statement that at the request of Coyote, the coast 
transformers retired to the coast, and left the country to him to be 
put into proper shape. 

In regard to these points the report of a conversation between Mr. 
Teit and a Lillooet over eighty years old will be of interest. Mr. Teit 
describes this conversation as follows: — 


‘My informant said that in the beginning the inhabitants of the 
world had animal characteristics. It is doubtful whether at that time 
real animals and real people existed as we know them to-day. The 
world was very sparsely settled. A number of transformers gave the 
world its present shape, and transformed the beings of the mythical 
period into real people and real animals. These transformers travelled 
all over the world for this purpose. None of them was born in the 
Lillooet country. They were strangers, most of whom came from the 
coast region. Among these was the mink. There is no story which 
accounts for the origin of the Lillooet tribe as a whole, although some- 
times it is claimed that the Lillooet are descendants of the Black- 
Bear-Woman’s children.' It is said that Black-Bear and Grizzly-Bear 
lived with their husband on the east side of Fraser River, north of 
Lytton, probably in Botani Valley. After the young Black-Bears had 
killed the young Grizzly-Bears, they escaped, and crossed Fraser River 
somewhere between Lytton and Lillooet, and took refuge in the Lil- 
looet country near Pemberton. They became the ancestors of people 
speaking the Lillooet language, and their descendants spread up and 
down the rivers from this point, intermarrying with the mythical 
inhabitants; that is, the semi-animal people of the Lillooet country. 
Others say that the young Black-Bears became the Transformer: 
brothers, the Qoa’qtqwEt!? (= “‘smiling’’) of the Thompson Indians,, 
and that later on they visited the Thompson country, ascending the 
Fraser River from the Delta upward. 

“Every band of the Lillooet originated from the union of a man with 
one of the semi-animal inhabitants of the country, perhaps from ani- 
mals. Most of the traditions inform us that a Lillooet man went off 
and married one or more animal people whom he found inhabiting a 
certain part of the country; and the band that now inhabits this spot 
claims descent from these ancestors. Thus the Anderson Lake people 
are descendants of two Grizzly-Bear sisters. Most of the members of 
the Pemberton band are descendants of two men who lived at the 
places known as TEzi'l and Leqts, where one married a bear, the other 
agiant. The original inhabitants of Port Douglas are descendants of a 
Lillooet man who married a seal woman, who bore him a son and a 


1 See pp. 322 and 350. 2 From .s-qwo’it! (‘to smile’’). 
PP- 3 2 
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daughter. The Bridge River people are descendants of a black bear; 
those of SétL,? of a frog; and those of Seaton Lake, of a Sa’tuen (a 
crane-like bird). The Seshelt tribe are in part descendants of a man 
and a porpoise (?) woman. Some of the Seshelt are Lillooet by origin, 
Thetr ancestors were a party of Lillooet who descended to the coast, 
and who continued to speak Lillooet until about 1850. They lived 
at Ha‘nitcen. The Tlahu’s tribe, who nowadays speak the Comox 
language, are in part descendants of Chilcotin who settled on the coast. 
It is said that in early days the people of this tribe dressed and adorned 
themselves like the Chilcotin of the interior. 

“The Shuswap and Thompson indians are said to have been originally 
descendants of Coyote; and some Lillooet claim that all the people of 
the southern interior sere of this descent, while the people of the 
northern interior were descendants of the bear or deer. The Fountain 
tribe* are descendants of Coyote and his wives, Alder and Cottonwood.‘ 
Some people claim that all the Indians of the interior, and perhaps 
all the people of the whole world, are descendants of Coyote and these 
two women. 

“There are two springs — one hot and one cold — near Skookum 
Chuck, in the Lower Lillooet district. They were a married couple 
whom the Transformer changed into springs at their own request. 
They said, ‘ Let us be two springs, one hot and one cold, side by side. 
People who bathe in us and drink our water will become well.’ An- 
other spring or brook near Lillooet was formerly a woman who asked 
the Transformer to be transformed into water, asking that the people 
should drink of her to be made healthy.”’ 


The following abbreviations for citations have been used in the 
footnotes: — 


GEORGE M. Dawson, Notes on the Shuswap People of British Columbia, 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for 1891, 
Section II of Transactions (Montreal, 1892), pp. 3-44. Cited Dawson, 
Notes. 

FRANZ Boas, Indianische Sagen von der Nord-pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas 
(Berlin, 1895), 363 pp. Cited Boas, Sagen. 

James Tet, Traditions of the Thompson River Indians of British Columbia, 
Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. vi (1898). Cited 
Teit, Traditions. 

C. Hitt-Tovut, “Sqaktktquaclt,’’ or the Benign-Faced, the Oannes of the 
Ntlakapamuq, British Columbia, Folk- Lore, vol. x (1899), pp. 195- 
216. Cited Hill-Tout, Folk- Lore. 


t See p. 360. 
2 See p. 361; also Teit, Traditions, p. 96. 
3 See p. 368. 


4 See p. 357- 
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LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Traditions of the Chilcotin Indians, Publications 
of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. ii (1900), pp. 1-54. Cited 
Farrand, Chilcotin. 

C. Hitt-Tout, Studies of the Indians of British Columbia, Report of the 
6oth Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
(Dover, 1899), pp. 497-584. Cited, Hill-Tout, Report 1899. 

C. Hitt-Tout, Notes on the Sk‘qd’mic of British Columbia, a Branch of 
the Great Salish Stock of North America, Report of the 70th Meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science (Bradford, 
1900), pp. 472-549. Cited Hill-Tout, Report 1go0o. 

LIVINGSTON FARRAND, Traditions of the Quinault Indians, Publications 
of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. ii (1902), pp. 77-132. Cited 
Farrand, Quinault. 

C. Hitt-Tovut, Report on the Ethnology of the Si’ciat! of British Columbia, 
a Coast Division of the Salish Stock, Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. xxxiv (1904), pp. 20-91. 
Cited Hill-Tout, Anthrop. Inst. xxxiv. 

C. Hit_-TouTt, Report on the Stké’lis and Sk‘au’lits Tribes of the Hal- 
k6mé’lEm Division of the Salish of British Columbia, Jbid., pp. 311- 
376. Cited Hill-Tout, Anthrop. Inst. xxxiv. 

C. H1t_-Tout, Report on the Ethnology of the Stlatluma of British Colum- 
bia, Jbid., vol. xxxv (1905), pp. 126-218. Cited Anthrop. Inst. xxxv. 

FRANZ Boas and GEORGE Hunt, Kwakiutl Texts, Publications of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, vol. tii (1905), vol. x (1908). Cited Boas 
and Hunt, Kwakiutl Texts, iii, x. 

C. Hitt-Tout, Report on the Ethnology of the South-Eastern Tribes of 
Vancouver Island, British Columbia, Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. xxxvii (1907), pp. 306-374. 
Cited Hill-Tout, Anthrop. Inst. xxxvii. 

James TeEIT, The Shuswap, Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Ex- 
pedition, vol. ii (1909), pp. 443-789. Cited Teit, The Shuswap. 

James Tet, Mythology of the Thompson Indians, Jbid., vol. viii (1912), 
pp. 218 et seg. Cited Teit, Mythology. 


The material has been arranged in two groups, the first group con- 
taining traditions collected among the “ real Lillooet,’’ the Liluet-6'l, 
who are located around Pemberton Meadows; the second, traditions 
of the Lillooet of the Lakes! (Léxalé’xamux),— of Anderson and 
Seaton Lakes. The collection made by Mr. Hill-Tout (Anthrop. Inst. 
XXXV) is from the Lower Lillooet, at the upper end of Harrison Lake, 
a group which is very much mixed with the Delta tribes. For this 
reason his collection contains more coast elements than Mr. Teit’s 
collection. I have pointed out? that the collection which I obtained 
on Harrison River in British Columbia, and which belongs to the Delta 

1 See Teit, The Lillooet, Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. ii, 


Pp- 196. 
2 Boas, Sagen, p. 19 
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group, contains many Lillooet elements. The same is true of the 
traditions collected by Mr. Hill-Tout in the delta of F -aser River.' 
EDITOR.] 


I. TRADITIONS OF THE “REAL LILLOOET” (THE LILUET-O’L) 
I. A'TSE’MEL; OR, THE STORY OF THE TRANSFORMERS ? 


Four brothers, called the A’tse’mét, came up from the mouth of the 
Fraser River. They were accompanied by their sister,* who was 
endowed with magic, and also by another transformer called Sqaix.‘ 
It is said that these people came from some place on the coast, and 
entered the interior by way of the Fraser River, for the purpose of 
putting things to rights in the world, and killing everything that was 
bad. These six persons were gifted with magic in a high degree, 
and they travelled by canoe. 

After performing many wonderful deeds on their way up the Fraser 
River, they entered the Harrison River, and camped a few miles 
above where the Tcehe’les tribe live. Here abode a wicked woman 
who was gifted with magic, and who killed many men.’ Sqaix said he 
would go alone and visit the woman; but the brothers told him he had 
better avoid her until the next day, when they would all go together. 
Sqaix answered, ‘‘ Why should I avoid her? No one is superior to me 
in magic.’’ So, when the others slept, he went to her house. He said 
to her, ‘‘ Why have you no husband? It is bad for you to be alone. 
I am seeking a wife, and wish to have you.” She answered, “ Let 
me alone, and do not make me feel ashamed by talking in that way.” 
But Sqaix insisted, and tried to do violence to her. His hand was 
caught by her organs, and, since he was unable to withdraw it, he had 
to cut it off above the wrist. 

He felt ashamed, went home, and lay down. In the morning the 
others told him to get up, but he would not rise. They asked him to 
show his hands, and he showed them one hand. They said, ‘‘ Show 
us the other one;”’ and he changed his hand to the other side of his 
body, and showed it again. They knew what had happened, and 
laughed at him. Then they went to the woman’s house, and the 
brothers tried to transform her; but in vain, for she was equal to them 

1 Anthrop. Inst. xxxiv, pp. 311-376. 

2 Compare also No. 37, p. 344; Boas, Sagen, pp. 1 (Shuswap), 16 (Thompson Indians), 
19 (Fraser Delta), 47 (Cowichan), 56 (Squamish), 63 (Comox); Hill-Tout, Report rgoo, 
p. 518 (Sk.qo’mic-Squamish); Teit, Traditions, p. 42 (Thompson); Teit, Mythology, pp. 218 
et seq. (Uta’maqt), 315 et seg. (Nicola Valley); Teit, The Shuswap, pp. 644 et seqg.; Dawson, 
Notes. 

* It is claimed by some that the sister was more gifted in magic than the others. 

* Some say this was mink. Qaix denotes the mink in the coast dialects. 


§ See Boas, Sagen, p. 24 (Fraser Delta). 
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in powers. Therefore they asked their sister to help them; and she 
pushed her hand and arm into the woman’s organs. When she pulled 
them out again, the woman died at once. 

After some time they arrived halfway up Harrison Lake, where they 
saw a house in which lived an old man named S’cxei.' They entered 
his house, and talked to him jokingly, as if he were a child. He be- 
came angry, and said, ‘‘ Why do you talk to me as if I were a chiid? 
I am an old man, and more experienced than you, who are young.” 
Leaving their sister in the house, they proposed to the old man that 
they should walk up the mountain-side to see who could climb best. 
When they were quite a distance away, the old man caused a heavy 
fall of snow, fastened on his snow-shoes, which he had hidden under his 
clothes, left the brothers, and walked home. 

It took the others three days to wade through the deep snow to the 
house; and as soon as they reached it, the snow all disappeared. 
Then they asked the old man to take them up the lake in his canoe, 
which was very small. They all embarked, and the old man paddled. 
When they had gone some distance, they tried to frighten him, saying, 
‘See that monster coming underneath the canoe!’’ He looked, and 
said, ‘‘ That is nothing. It is only the shadow of the mountain-tops 
moving on the waves.’’ Then they said, “‘ See that man paddling 
underneath the canoe!’’ The old man answered, “ It is nothing, 
only my shadow paddling.’”’ Then Sqaix changed himself into a mink 
and went down through the water. The others told the old man to 
look. He said, ‘“ That is nothing. All kinds of animals swim in the 
lake.” Then Sqaix changed himself into a weasel, and, entering the 
canoe, ran up over the old man’s legs. The brothers said, ‘‘ Look at 
that bad animal!’’ But the old man answered, “ That is nothing. 
I can easily kill it with my paddle.” 

Now they reached a place called S’a’ta, where there was a long 
sandy beach. Here they proposed to run the old mana race. They 
were to run to the end of the beach and back again. They left their 
sister in the canoe, and began to race. The old man beat them, and 
reached the canoe again while the others were yet far away. Then he 
caused a calm with intense heat to come, which made his opponents 
hardly able to walk. At last they sat down, overcome by the heat. 
So the old man said to the woman, “‘ We will take the canoe to meet 
them, for they are tired." Then he made a breeze; and the brothers 
and Sqaix, feeling refreshed, proposed to the old man that they should 
go up the mountain to gather cedar-branches. When he turned around 
to look at the mountain they proposed to climb, the sister threw on 
his back the paint she had used when pubescent; and he was imme- 
diately turned into a stone, which may be seen at the present day.’ 

1 See Boas, Sagen, p. 21 (Fraser Delta). 


2 This is the celebrated Dr. Stone on Harrison Lake. 
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After this they crossed to the opposite side of the lake, to where 
S’cxei’s wife lived. Her name was Skaiya’m.' They turned her and 
her canoe into stone, for she was a wicked woman. 

The Transformers then proceeded on their voyage, and entered the 
Lower Lillooet River. They proceeded slowly up this river, and per- 
formed many wonderful feats, killing and transforming bad people, 
and making bad parts of the country better. 

At last they arrived halfway up Lillooet Lake, on the west side of 
which they saw a house in front of which a pregnant woman was 
standing. They asked her where her husband was, and she pointed 
to him on the lake-shore, where he was engaged trying to catch fish 
with two sticks.?. The fish would pass between the sticks. Then he 
would take them out and wipe the slime off them with grass, and try 
again. This man’s name was StsOp; and the Transformer asked him 


“a 


what he was doing. He answered, ‘‘I am poor and ignorant, and 
know not how to catch fish. I try to catch them in the manner you 
have just seen, but can never capture any.’” They said, ‘“* What do 
you eat? ’’ and he answered, ‘‘ We gather grass and boil it in a basket, 
and eat it when it is cooked.”” They noticed that the man carried a 
long knife on his back, with strings of eagle’s feathers attached to the 
handle and sheath, and asked him what he used it for. He said, 
‘When my wife becomes very large with child, I take this knife, cut 
open her belly with it, and take out the child. My wife always dies. 
Thus I have had many wives.”’ They said, ‘‘ We will teach you how 
to do things right, so that future generations in this country shall 
know.” 

They crossed the lake, and pulled hairs out of their legs from below 
the knee, which they threw on the ground: spa’tsan-bushes ‘ grew up 
atonce. They stripped the bark from some of them, went to the man 
and his wife, and showed them how to prepare it, twist it into twine, 
and weave it into nets. They made a dip-net for him, and showed him 
how to fish with it. Everything they did they made the couple do 
themselves, so that they should really know how to do it. Then one 
of the brothers, unperceived by the man and his wife, changed himself 
into a salmon, and entered the man’s net. The man landed it, and 
the other brothers showed him how to cut it up. They lighted a fire 

! Boas, Sagen, gives a full version of the Kaia’m story (pp. 28-30), printed again by 
Hill-Tout (Anthrop. Inst. XXXV, pp. 177-189) with Indian text. The full story belongs 
clearly to the Fraser Delta and to the Lower Lillooet (see also Teit, Mythology, p. 283 
[Uta’mat]). 

? Some say with the handle of a dip-net (see Teit, Mythology, p. 318). 

3 See Teit, Mythology, pp. 222, 317; Teit, The Shuswap, p. 652; Farrand, Chilcotin, 
p- If. 

* Not the spa’tsan-bark of the Thompsons. The Lillooet frequently call all kinds of 


bark used for twine, including twine obtained from the whites, spa’tsanm (see Teit, Myth- 
ology, pp. 227, 325; Teit, The Shuswap, p. 651). 
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and heated stones. Then they placed a large basket and a small 
basket side by side, and filled them with water. They put the fish 
in the large one. They lifted the stones with tongs and dipped them 
into the small kettle to clean them, and then dropped them into the 
large kettle. They added fresh stones until the fish was boiled; then 
they put it on some cedar-bark, and all joined in eating it. They 
told the man to save all the bones, and throw them into the water, 
which he did; and the other brother returned to his former shape, 
and joined them. Then they said, ‘“‘ Future generations shall do as 
we have shown. They shall catch and boil salmon, and eat them 
instead of grass.” 

When the man’s wife came to be delivered of her child,' the sister 
took bird-cherry bark and tied it to the infant. She pulled twice, but 
the string broke each time. She tied it again, and on the third pull 
the child came out. The Transformers said, ‘‘ Future generations 
shall give birth to their children, and men shall no longer cut their 
wives. Occasionally there may be a hard birth, when the child must 
be pulled out.” Now Sqaix said, “‘ This man has killed many women. 
He ought to be punished.’”’ And the brothers said, ‘‘ He should be 
turned into stone, so that future generations, by seeing him, may 
remember the cause of his transformation, and know what has been 
ordained.’’ They turned him into a stone, which may be seen at the 
present day; but his wife and his newly-born son they left to occupy 
the place. 

Proceeding up the lake, the Transformers came to its head, into 
which the Upper Lillooet River flows. Here there was flat ground like 
a bog, which moved up and down, and hindered canoes from ascending 
the river. They made it into firm but swampy land, and left a channel 
by which canoes might reach the river. At this place they saw a man 
sitting at work, finishing the handle of a spear.2. He had his mouth 
puckered up, and was whistling to himself. They asked him what he 
was doing, and he answered, “ It is none of your business.”” They 
asked him again, and he said, ‘‘ 1 have heard of these Transformers 
coming, and I am making this spear to spear them in the neck.” They 
said, ‘‘ Let us see the spear: it looks very nice.’”” He handed it to them. 
Then they threw him into the water, and speared him with the spear. 
They said, ‘‘ Your name shall be Whitefish (mé’melt), and future 
generations shall spear you in this manner, and eat you as food.” 
The whitefish has a very small mouth, because he was whistling when 
transformed. 

1 See Teit, Mythology, pp. 222, 317. 

? Most Indians say it was a three-pronged spear: some say it was two-pronged (see 
Teit, Mythology, p. 226 [Uta’mqt]). A very common incident of the Culture-Hero myth of 
the coast (see Boas, Sagen, pp. 46 (Cowichan), 56 (Squamish), 64 (Comox), 98 (Nutka), 
200 (Newettee); Boas, Chinook Texts, p. 20; Farrand, Quinault, p. 85. 


* See Teit, Mythology, p. 331. 
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The Transformers continued their journey up the Lillooet River 
to a place near Pemberton, and then up the Pole River until they 
reached a place on that river known as Salmon-House.' Here they 
saw a man leaning forward, and gazing intently into the water. They 
asked him what he was looking at, and he answered, “ It is nothing 
to you.”” They watched him, and saw that he was catching fish with 
his hands. He caught one, and they asked him how he ate it. He 
never answered, but, putting the fish to his mouth, began to eat it raw. 
They transformed him into a fish-hawk (yoxala’), and said, ‘‘ Hence- 
forth people shall not catch fish with their hands, nor eat them raw.” 

Ascending the river, they passed its source, and came near to the 
lake called Tseka‘lenal, at the source of the stream that empties into 
the head of Anderson Lake. Here they went up on some rocks near 
where the old Indian trail passes, and sat down to rest. One brother 
went away, and returned from the south, dressed in cedar-bark painted 
red, and carrying cedar-bark and other things in a bundle on his back. 
Another brother went away, and returned from the east, dressed only 
in a breech-clout, and carrying on his back a bundle of spatsan-bark 
and other things. When they appeared to view, the other Trans- 
formers hailed the one from the south as Li’luet,? and the one from 
the east as SLa’tLemux, saying, ‘‘ Henceforth the Li‘luet shall go to 
the Fraser in the SLa’tLemux country to buy salmon and spatsan-bark, 
and the SLa’tLemux shall visit the Li’luet to trade with them. Then 
one of the Transformers stamped his foot on the rock, and left the 
imprint of his sole, saying, ‘‘ This footprint shall mark this spot as the 
tribal boundary between the Li’luet and the SLa’tLtemux”’ [the Upper 
and Lower Lillooet]. The footprint may be seen at the present day. 

It is not certain where the Transformers went after this, but it is 
said they returned again to their own country, by way of Pemberton 
and Green Lake, to the Squamish.* 


2. THE BOY AND THE SUN* 

There was once a boy who made himself obnoxious to the people by 
constantly stealing their food. The chief told the poeple to leave 
their house and desert the boy. They ordered some other boys to 
induce the thief to go with them while the people made ready to depart. 

1 Three miles or more from Pemberton Indian village. It is a famous fishing-place of 
the Liluet-6'l. 

2? That is, the Lower Lillooet. 

3 Some say they did not require to travel through the Upper Lillooet country, as 


Coyote and Kokwe’la travelled through there (see p. 350). 

4 See “‘ Tale of the Bad Boy; or, The Sun and the Lad,” in Teit, Traditions, pp. 51, 52; 
Teit, Mythology, p. 230 (Uta’mqt); Boas, Sagen, pp. 17 (Thompson), 19 (Fraser Delta); 
Hill-Tout, Anthrop. Inst. xxxv, p. 201 (Lower Lillooet); Hill-Tout, Report 1900, p. 532 
(Squamish). 
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These boys said, ‘‘ Let us go and search for wood to make bows and 
arrows.” On reaching a densely wooded place, they said, ‘‘ We will 
separate here, and search, that we may the sooner find good wood; but 
we will continue to whistle to one another, so that we may all know 
one another’s whereabouts.” 

When the boys were out of sight, they eased themselves in several 
places, and then hurried away to overtake the people. After they 
had gone, their excrements continued to whistle, so the thief thought 
that his companions were still near by. Having found some good 
wood, he called on the other boys to come, but heard no reply except 
the whistling. He searched for them, and at last found they had gone, 
and that the sounds proceeded, not from them, but from their excre- 
ments. 

Then the thief hurried home, because it was late; but, upon arriving 
at the village, he found all the people gone. He was hungry, and 
searched all the houses for food, but found none. Returning to his 
parents’ house, he saw a basket upside down in a corner. He thought 
some food might be there, so he kicked it over with his’foot. He found 
his grandmother sitting underneath. He was angry, because he would 
rather have found food than her; but she cried out that he should not 
kick her, as she might be of much service to him. 

The grandmother had a cedar-bark match, which she gave him to 
light a fire. After warming themselves, she asked him to shoot mice 
to eat. He did this, and they lived on what vermin he killed. She 
asked him to shoot birds, and she would make a robe of their skins. He 
shot very many bright-plumaged birds, and the old woman made him a 
very large and handsome robe. She told him to make a spear of cedar- 
wood. He did this, and speared some fish. 

One day Sun saw him fishing with his cedar-wood spear, and, noticing 
the beautiful blanket he wore, thought he would try to obtain it from 
him. Sun was dressed in a goat-skin blanket with long fringe. He 
approached the boy, and offered to exchange robes with him; but the 
boy declined. Sun said, ‘‘ You do not know the value of my robe. It 
can catch far more fish than your spear.”” Then Sun placed the 
fringe of his robe in the water, and caught a fish on each tassel. When 
the boy saw this, he exchanged robes with Sun. He was now able to 
catch great quantities of fish, which he dried, and with which he filled 
many houses, cellars, and drying-poles. 

The people of the village, who were camped a long ways off, had 
been unsuccessful hunting and fishing, and were now on the verge of 
starvation. One of them, Raven, left them, and returned to the 
village, where he was surprised to find the boy living in affluence. 
The boy saw Raven, and threw some fish at him, which he gladly ate. 
Next day Raven came again, and asked the lad for some fish to take 
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home to his children. He was given three fish, which he took away, 
and kept until the other people had gone to bed. When all was quiet, 
he gave them to his children; but they quarrelled and made a great 
noise: so the people heard them, and said, “‘ Raven's children must be 
eating something good.’”’ They went to his house and asked him what 
his children had been eating; and he told them, “ Moss.”” They did 
not believe him, and made up their minds to watch next night. On 
the third day, Raven went to the lad again, and asked him for more 
fish. Again he was given three, which he took home for his children. 
That night Raven’s children quarrelled again when they were fed. 
The peopie ran in, caught them eating, and made them disgorge by 
pressing their throats. They found that the food was fish: so they 
asked Raven where he got it. He told them the whole story, and the 
people at once broke camp and returned to the village, where the boy 
feasted them on fish till they were satisfied. 

The lad became a great fisherman, and the people of the village 
thus never lacked an abundant supply of fish. The chief gave him his 
daughter to wife, and the lad afterwards became chief. 

Before Sun obtained the boy’s robe, he was pale; and his light was 
faint, like that of the moon; but thenceforth he became bright and 
dazzling, because he wore the boy’s bright and many-colored robe. 


3. THE FROG SISTERS 


The three Frog sisters had a house in a swamp, where they lived 
together. Not very far away lived a number of people in another 
house. Among them were Snake and Beaver, who were friends. 
They were well-grown lads, and wished to marry the Frog girls. 

One night Snake went to Frog’s house, and, crawling up to one of 
the sisters, put his hand on her face. She awoke, and asked him who 
he was. Learning that he was Snake, she said she would not marry 
him, and told him to leave at once. She called him hard names, such 
as, “ slimy-fellow,”’ ‘ small-eyes,”’ etc. Snake returned, and told his 
friend of his failure. 

Next night Beaver went to try, and, crawling up to one of the sisters, 
he put his hand on her face. She awoke, and, finding out who he was, 
she told him to be gone. She called him names, such as, “ short-legs,” 
 big-belly,”” “‘ big-buttocks.” Beaver felt hurt, and, going home, 
began tocry.! His father asked him what the matter was, and the boy 
told him. He said, “ That is nothing. Don’t cry! It will rain too 
much.”’ But young Beaver said, “ I will cry.” 


1 See Boas, Sagen, pp. 35 (Fraser Delta), 79 (Comox); Boas and Hunt, Kwakiutl Texts, 
p. 318; Boas, Kathlamet Texts, p. 23; Hill-Tout, Anthrop. Inst. xxxiv, p. 37 (Seshelt); 
Hill-Tout, Report 1800, p. 78 (Thompson); Hill-Tout, Jbid., 1900, p. 548 (Squamish); 
Teit, Mythology, pp. 230 (Uta’maqt), 333 (Nicola), 
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As he continued to cry, much rain fell, and soon the swamp where 
the Frogs lived was flooded. Their house was under the water, which 
covered the tops of the tall swamp-grass. The Frogs got cold, and 
went to Beaver’s house, and said to him, ‘‘ We wish to marry your 
sons.’ But old Beaver said, ‘‘ No! You called us hard names.” 

The water was now running in a regular stream. So the Frogs swam 
away downstream until they reached a whirlpool, which sucked them 
in, and they descended to the house of the Moon. The latter invited 
them to warm themselves at the fire; but they said, ‘‘ No. Wedo not 
wish to sit by the fire. We wish to sit there,” pointing at him. He 
said, ‘‘ Here?” at the same time pointing at his feet. They said, 
‘No, not there.’”’ Then he pointed to one part of his body after an- 
other, until he reached his brow. When he said, “‘ Will you sit here? " 
they all cried out, “* Yes,”” and jumped on his face, thus spoiling his 
beauty. The Frog’s sisters may be seen on the moon's face at the 
present day." 

4. BEAVER AND EAGLE? 

Beaver and Eagle lived with their sister in the Lillooet country. 
They had no fire, and ate their food raw. The sister cried and com- 
plained constantly, because she had no fire at which to roast her dried 
salmon-skins. At last the brothers took pity on her, because she 
cried so much, and said, ‘‘ Don’t cry any more! We will procure fire 
for you. We will train ourselves for a long time, and during our 
absence you must be very careful not to cry or complain; for, if you 
do, we shall fail in our object, and our training will be fruitless.” 

Leaving their sister, the brothers repaired to the mountains, where 
they spent four years training themselves. At the expiration of that 
time, they returned to their sister, who had never cried during their 
absence, and told her they would go to procure fire, as they now knew 
where it could be found, and how they could obtain it. 

After five days’ journeying, they arrived at the house’ of the people 
who possessed fire. Then one brother drew over himself an eagle's 
body, and the other one a beaver’s body. The latter dammed the 
creek near by, and that night made a hole underneath the people’s 
house. Next morning he swam around in the water made by the dam, 
and an old man saw him and shot him. He took him into the house, 
and, laying him beside the fire, told the people to skin him. While 
they were skinning him, they came on something hard underneath 
his armpit. This was a clam-shell, which Beaver had hidden there. 

1 See Teit, Traditions, p. 91; Boas, Sagen, p. 15 (Shuswap); Teit, The Shuswap, p. 653; 
Teit, Mythology, pp. 229 (Uta’mqt), 330 (Nicola). 

2 See Teit, Traditions, p. 56; Teit, Mythology, pp. 229 (Uta’mqt), 338 (Nicola); Boas, 
Sagen, p. 42 (Fraser Delta); Hill-Tout, Report 18909, p. 65. 


’ Most informants agree that the house was an underground house, which, according 
to some, was at a place near the sea. 
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Just then the people noticed a very large and fine-looking eagle 
perch on a tree near by. They were anxious to kill him to get his 
plumes: so they all ran out and began to shoot at him, but none of 
them could hit him. When they were thus engaged, Beaver, who 
was now left alone, put some of the fire in his clam-shell, and escaped 
through the hole he had made. He soon reached the water, which 
was now almost at the house, and swam away with his prize. 

As soon as Eagle saw that his brother was safe, he flew away and 
joined him. They continued their journey home, Eagle resting him- 
self on Beaver’s back when tired. They brought the fire home and 
gave it to their sister, who now became very happy and contented. 


5. THE FIRE PEOPLE; OR, THE MAN WHO INTRODUCED FIRE 

A man who lived on the Lower Lillooet River had a daughter who 
refused all suitors. The people said, ‘‘ Perhaps you wish the man! 
who lives in the east to be your husband.”’ This man, who lived ina 
very distant country, heard what they said, and came and took the 
girl for his wife. She went home with him, and some time afterward 
gave birth toa son. While the boy was yet a child, his father said to 
his wife, ‘“‘ Let us go and visit your people.”’ A large number of the 
husband's people accompanied them on their journey. They were 
warlike, and endowed with magic and the “ mystery ” of fire. When 
they arrived on the Lower Lillooet River, instead of acting in a friendly 
manner, they attacked the people there, and killed a great many of 
them, and then returned home. 

When the boy grew to be a man, he said, “ | must pay my mother’s 
people because they were slaughtered by my father’s people.’’ He 
went to his mother’s country and gave them a present of fire, which 
was at that time unknown to them. He possessed the magic of fire, 
and could make fire appear at any time or place he wished. By 
commanding, he could make a house take fire a long way off. The 
shaman called Napoleon, of the Lower Lillooet River, learned his 
secret of making fire appear when he wished by supplicating these 
Fire people, for he had them for his manitou, and had thus learned some 
of their magic. 

6. ORIGIN OF LIGHT AND FIRE 

Raven and Sea-Gull were friends, and lived in the Lillooet country. 
Their houses were close together. Raven had four servants; namely, 
Worm, Flea, Louse, and Little-Louse.?_ It was dark all over the world 

1 Some say he was a chief who was related to Thunder; others say he was the Sun; 


while still others say he was just an ordinary man who was known by a certain name which 
they have forgotten. 


2 Es'kat-ki'la, described as being a very small louse. The Thompson Indians call dirt 
on a person's skin or on clothes sREZRE’L (cf. Hill-Tout, Report 1900, p. 544). 
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at that time, as Sea-Gull owned the daylight,’ which he kept in a box, 
and never let any of it out, except occasionally, when he needed some 
for his own use. 

Raven thought it was not fair that Sea-Gull should keep the day- 
light all to himself, when it was of so much value, and would benefit 
the people if liberated. He made up his mind to obtain the daylight: 
so one night he placed many hawthorn-branches on the trail which led 
from Sea-Gull’s house to the place where the latter’s canoe was fas- 
tened; then, hastening to Sea-Gull’s house, he cried loudly that his 
canoe had gone adrift. Sea-Gull rushed out in haste to save his 
canoe, and several thorns entered his bare feet. He cried with pain, 
returned to the house, and asked Raven to get his canoe for him, and 
draw it up. Raven went and drew up Gull’s canoe, and then returned. 

Gull complained much of the thorns in his feet, and Raven said he 
would pull them out if Gull would open the box enough to let some 
light out. To this Gull agreed. He sat down beside the box and 
opened it a little with one hand. Now Raven began to extract the 
thorns with an awl, but pretended he could not see well enough, and 
asked Gull to open the box a little more, which he did. Raven ex- 
tracted most of the thorns, and said he could soon extract the last 
ones, if he were given a little additional light. When Gull opened the 
box a little more, Raven gave his arm a push. Thus he knocked down 
the box and broke it.2. The daylight now all escaped and spread 
over the world, and Gull was unable to collect it again. Raven claimed 
that the push was accidental, and, after taking the last of the thorns 
out of Gull’s feet, he left and went home, chuckling to himself. 

Raven could now see very far with the new daylight: so one morning 
he washed himself, combed and oiled his hair, put on his best robe, 
and painted his face black. Then he ascended to the top of his under- 
ground house and looked around the world. He gazed about all day 
without seeing anything. Next morning he fixed himself up again, 
changed his face-paint, and sat on his house-top all day. That day, 
also, he saw nothing. The third day he changed his face-paint, and 
did likewise. That evening, before descending, he saw signs of smoke. 
On the fourth day he changed his face-paint again, and that evening 
he located the smoke, rising far away in the south, on the shore of the 
sea. 

On the following day Raven embarked with all his servants in 
Little-Louse’s canoe; but it was too small, and they were swamped. 
On the following day he tried Big-Louse’s canoe; but it, also, was too 
small. Thus he tried all his servants’ canoes, but with the same result. 

1 Some say the sun (cf. Boas, Sagen, p. 55 [Nanaimo]; Hill-Tout, Report 1900, p. 545; 
Boas and Hunt, Kwakiutl Texts, iii, p. 393). 


2 Some say the box did not break, only the lid opened wide, thus letting out all the 
light. 
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Now he told his wife to go and ask the loan of Sea-Gull’s large canoe, 
as he intended to go and get fire. The following day, after he had 
obtained the canoe, he embarked with his servants, and, after four 
days’ paddling down stream, they arrived close to the house of the 
people who possessed fire.' 

Now Raven asked his servants which of them was willing to go and 
steal the baby-girl of these people. Little-Louse offered to go; but 
the others said, ‘* You will make too much noise, and wake the people.” 
Big-Louse offered himself; but they had the same objections to him. 
Then Flea said, “I will go. In one jump I will reach and snatch 
the baby, and with another jump I will be out again. The people 
won't be able to catch me.’’ But the others said, ‘‘ You will make a 
noise, and we don’t want the people to know.”” Worm now spoke, 
saying, ‘‘ I will go slowly and quietly, and will bore a hole underground. 
I will come out underneath where the baby hangs in its cradle, steal it, 
and return without any one hearing me.”’ They all thought this was 
the best proposition, and assented to Worm’s plan. So that night 
Worm bored a hole underground, and stole the baby. As soon as he 
returned with it, they put it in their canoe and paddled rapidly away 
toward home. 

Early the next morning the people missed the baby, and the wise - 
ones knew what had happened. They gave chase, but could neither 
locate nor overtake Raven and his servants. Sturgeon, Whale, and 
Seal searched long and far, but at last gave it up and returned home. 
Only one small fish * found the course the canoe had taken, and overtook 
it. It tried to retard the canoe’s progress by sticking to the paddles, 
but at last got tired and returned home. 

The mother of the child caused a heavy rain to come,’ thinking that 
would stop the thieves, but without avail. Raven reached his own 
country with the child, and the latter’s relatives, hearing where it had 
been taken to, came to Raven’s house with many presents; but Raven 
said they were not what he wanted, so they went back without getting 
the child. 

Twice again they visited Raven with presents, but with the same 
result. On their fourth visit, too, Raven refused their presents, al- 
though they had brought different and more valuable presents each 
time. Then they asked him what he wanted, and he said, “ Fire.” 
They answered, ‘“‘ Why did you not say that before?’ and they were 
glad, because they had plenty, and considered it of little value. They 

went and brought him fire, and he gave them back their child. 

1 They are said to have been all Fish people. See Boas, Sagen, pp. 43 (Fraser Delta), 
54 (Nanaimo); Hill-Tout, Report 1900, p. 544 (Squamish; here the rain is obtained); 


Boas and Hunt, Kwakiutl Texts, p. 94 (here the ebb-tide is obtained); Boas; Sagen, p. 158 
(Kwakiutl). 


2 Said to be a small, very spiny fish inhabiting the sea. 
§ Some say by weeping. 
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The Fish people showed Raven how to make fire with dry cotton- 
wood-roots. Raven was glad, and said to Sea-Gull, “ If I had not 
stolen light from you, I could not have seen where fire was kept. Now 
we have fire and light, and both are benefited.’”” Thereafter Raven sold 
fire to every family that wished it, and each family that bought it paid 
him a young girl. Thus Raven became possessed of many wives. 


7. THE SALMON MEN; OR, THE ORIGIN OF SALMON 


Two brothers lived at the very head waters of the Upper Lillooet 
River, and spent most of their time training themselves in the neighbor- 
ing mountains, for they wished to become great. One of them became 
ill, and had to remain at home. After four years’ illness, he became 
weak, and so thin that he seemed nothing but skin and bones. His 
brother grew anxious about him, and stopped his training. He 
hunted, and brought in rabbits, squirrel, and all kinds of meat, for his 
sick brother. He also threw small pieces of stick into the water, 
making them turn into fish. Then he caught them and gave them to his 
brother to eat. But no kind of food seemed to agree with the invalid, 
for he rapidly grew weaker and thinner. 

When the youth saw that no food did his brother good, he made up 
his mind to take him away to some other place to be cured. They 
embarked in a canoe, and proceeded down the Lillooet River, giving 
names to all the places as they passed along. They came to a place 
they called Ilamii’x. Here there was a rock which dammed the 
river. They made a hole through it to allow their canoe to pass. 
Even at the present day it appears like a stone bridge across the river. 
Proceeding, they came to a place they called Komé‘lux. Here two 
creeks, running from opposite directions, met each other with very 
great force. They made the water smooth enough to be safe for 
a canoe to pass. Proceeding, they came to a place they named 
Kulexwi'n. Here there was a steep, rocky mountain close to the 
river. They threw their medicine-mat! at it, and it became flat like 
a mat. 

Thus they proceeded down to Big and Little Lillooet Lakes and the 
Lower Lillooet River, until they reached Harrison Lake. All the way 
along they gave names to the places, made the waters navigable, and 
changed many features of the country. They reached Fraser River, 
went down to its mouth, and proceeded out to sea to the land of the 
salmon. When they arrived there, the strong brother hid himself, 
while the sick man transformed himself into a wooden dish, nicely 
painted and carved; and in this form he floated against the dam inside 
of which the people kept the salmon. A man found the dish, and took 

1 The mat which shamans put on their head as a mask when treating patients, or 
searching for souls. 
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it to his daughter, who admired it very much, and used it to eat from. 
Whatever salmon she left in the dish over night always disappeared; 
but she did not care, because salmon were plentiful. 

The dish ate the salmon, or, rather, the sick brother in dish form; 
and soon he became fat and well again. The other brother left his 
hiding-place every night to see-the invalid, and to eat salmon out of 
the basket into which the people threw their leavings. He was glad 
to see his brother getting well so rapidly. When he had become very 
fat, his brother told him it was time they departed: so one night he 
broke the dam, and let the salmon out. Then they embarked in their 
canoe, and led the salmon toward the mouth of the Fraser River. 

The salmon travelled very fast, and by the next morning they had 
reached the river. As they ascended, they took pieces of salmon from 
their basket, and threw them into the different creeks and rivers. 
Wherever they threw pieces of salmon, some of the fish followed. Thus 
they introduced the salmon into the streams of the interior. ‘‘ Hence- 
forth,” said they, ‘‘salmon shall run at this time each year, and the 
people shall become acquainted with them and eat them.’”’ Then 
the brothers returned to their home at the head of the Upper Lillooet 
River, and they made near their house the hot springs called Tciq,? 
which they used for cooking their food. 


8. COYOTE 

Coyote lived near Grizzly-Bear’s house.* One day he went to where 
Grizzly-Bear used to ease himself from a cross-stick above a hole, and 
cut the stick nearly through. When Grizzly-Bear went as usual, 
the stick broke, and he fell into the hole, and spoiled his fur. He 
washed himself again and again, but could not clean himself. Coyote 
went to Grizzly-Bear’s house, and said, ‘‘ What is the matter? You 
smell like excrement.’ Grizzly-Bear felt ashamed, and went to the 
river to wash again. While he was gone, Coyote hurried to Grizzly- 
Bear's cellar and stole a pack of dried salmon. When Grizzly-Bear 
went to the cellar soon afterward, he missed the fish and followed 
Coyote; but the latter caused cold wind and snow to come; and 

Grizzly-Bear was afraid, and returned home. 
Some time afterward Coyote was hungry, and knowing that Grizzly- 
Bear‘ had a large store of dried salmon, berries, and other food, he 
See Teit, Traditions, p. 27; Teit, Mythology, pp. 205 (Uta’mqt), 296 (Nicola); Boas, 


Sagen, p. 18; Hill-Tout, Report 1890, p. 559 (Thompson); Hill-Tout, Anthrop. Inst. xxxiv, 
p. 43 (Seshelt). 

2 These springs are near the remote sources of the Lillooet River, in the main Cascade 
Mountains. The water is said to be very hot, and the springs are larger than any others 
known of. Hot-springs are numerous throughout the Lillooet country. . 


* Some say near the Fraser River in the Sta’tLemux country (see Teit, Mythology 
p. 311; Teit, The Shuswap, p. 630). 
4 Teit, Mythology, p. 311 (Nicola); Teit, The Shuswap, p. 630. 
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visited him, and said, ‘“* You have great stores of food, but never give 
me any at all. Why are you so stingy, when the salmon will be here 
soon?’’ Grizzly-Bear answered, ‘‘ No, it will be a long time yet 
before the salmon come.’’ Coyote went down to the Fraser River, 
near the mouth of Cayuse Creek, where he found some old sockeye- 
salmon and king-salmon bones, which he changed into fresh salmon. 
He found some old pips on rosebushes, and changed them into service- 
berries. Then he returned to Grizzly-Bear’s house with the fish and 
berries, which he left outside. He said to Grizzly-Bear, ‘I am 
hungry,” and the latter gave him some dried salmon and dried berries 
to eat. He threw the food outside, saying, “‘ The berries are ripe, 
and the salmon have come, yet you give me that old stuff to eat.” 
Grizzly-Bear would not believe him, so Coyote brought in the fresh 
salmon and berries. Grizzly-Bear ate Coyote’s food, and believed 
what he said: so he went to his cache and threw away all his provisions. 

Then Coyote went down to the river, and, seeing a pole overhanging 
the running water, he thought he would have some fun. He got up 
on the pole and danced up and down. Before long he became giddy 
and sick, and lay down on the river-bank. A man came along and 
kicked him. He got up and rubbed his eyes, saying, ‘‘ I have been 
asleep.”’ 

Travelling on, he came upon a number of young Grouse at play,* 
and asked them where their parents were. Then he put gum in the 
eyes of one of them, so that it could not see. Their mother came and 
cleaned the child’s eyes, and asked how it came to have gum in them. 
The child said, ‘‘ Coyote did it.’’ Coyote became so hungry that 
he fainted, and a man came along and kicked him, saying,‘‘ Why are 
you lying there? ’’ Coyote got up and said, “ I was sleeping.” 

He went to the Buck-Deer’s house and told him that he was 
hungry.2. The Buck put on a big fire, and stood with his back close 
to it. When the fat of his back was cooked, he told Coyote to eat 
his back-fat, and Coyote ate his fill. Then Coyote made the fire 
hotter, and, standing with his back in front of it, singed his hair. Then 
he asked the Buck to come and eat his back-fat; but the Buck threw 
Coyote out. Here he lay on the ground and slept, until a man passing 
along kicked him and woke him up. 

Then Coyote went to Water-Ouzel’s house and told him he was 

i Boas, Sagen, pp. 17 (Shuswap and Thompson), 57 (Squamish), 89 (Comox), 114 
Nootka); Teit, The Shuswap, pp. 628, 740; Hill-Tout, Report 1899, p. 547. Only the 
Shuswap versions are closely related to the present incident. 

? For parallels, see Boas, Sagen, p. 359, under ‘“* Nachahmung;’’ George A. Dorsey and 
A. L. Kroeber, Arapaho Traditions, Field Columbian Museum, Anthropology, vol. v, p. 
119; Farrand, Chilcotin, p. 18; Hill-Tout, Report 1890, p. 575; Matthews, Navaho Legends, 
Mem. Am. Foik-Lore Soc., vol. v, p. 87; Teit, Traditions, p. 40; Teit, Mythology, pp. 206, 


301; Teit, The Shuswap, pp. 627, 739; etc. 
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hungry. Water-Ouzel went to the stream and dived for salmon- 
spawn, which he put in a basket, and boiled for Coyote to eat. After 
eating his fill, Coyote took a basket, and, going to the stream, dived in, 
Thinking the fine gravel was spawn, he tried to catch it with his 
mouth. He did this until he got tired, and the current carried him 
away. He eventually got ashore, and, feeling exhausted, lay down 
to sleep. A man passing by woke him up with a kick. 

He felt hungry, and went to Kingfisher’s house. The latter went 
down to the lake, made a hole in the ice, and speared ' some fish, which 
he took home and boiled for Coyote. After eating his fill, Coyote 
made a spear of pitch-wood, and stuck it in his nose. Then, going to 
the hole in the ice, he put his head down to spear fish; but the pitch- 
wood struck a piece of ice, and ran up his nostril. Coyote fainted with 
the pain, and Kingfisher went and kicked him. Then Coyote ceased 
travelling for a while, and made a house in a new place. 

He desired to have a son:? so he made one of clay, and told him 
never to go into the water nor to wash himself; but his son disobeyed, 
went into the water, and dissolved. Then he made another son out 
of gum, and told him never to go in the sun or near a fire; but he also 
disobeyed, for he lay down to sleep on a flat rock, and melted. Again 
Coyote made a son, this time of stone, and told him never to swim 
in the water; but, like the others, he did what he was told not to do, 
and, going to swim in the water, he sank. At last Coyote made a 
fourth son, from the bark of the balsam-poplar. The son washed him- 
self, he swam, and he sunned himself, but nothing had any effect on 
him: so he grew up to be a young man. Hehunted, and was very suc- 
cessful, and he and his father made many goat-hair and deer-skin robes, 

Coyote * took his son with him to travel around the country. His 
name was Yiku’sxen. They passed by a lake, near which they saw 
many swans flying overhead. Coyote called on them to fall down. 
The Swans said to themselves, “ It is Coyote. We will fall down.” 
They fell like hail, and remained as if dead. Coyote told his son to 
make a fire to cook them, and he himself went for more wood. When 
he was away some distance, the Swans began to move, and some to 
fly away. Yiku’sxen called on his father, who ran back, carrying a 
stick, and began to hit the rising Swans in an excited manner. He hit 
his son, who cried out, “ Stop! ”’ and the Swans all got away. 

Continuing their journey, they came on the carcass of a Grizzly- 
Bear.‘ They made an oven in the ground similar to those used for 
cooking roots, and put the whole carcassin. At night they took it out, 
and said they would let it cool and would eat it in the morning. While 

1 Some say his spear was made of pitch-wood. 

2 Teit, Traditions, p. 21; Hill-Tout, Report 1899, p. 551; Teit, Mythology, p. 296. 

* Teit, Mythology, p. 310; Teit, The Shuswap, p. 638. 

¢ Some say the same grizzly mentioned in the story of the Black and the Grizzly Bears. 
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they were asleep, some women who were searching for birds’ eggs 
came along and ate up the whole carcass... When the women were 
leaving, they smeared the mouths and hands of the Coyotes with some 
of the grease. When Coyote awoke in the morning, he found nothing 
but bones. He was angry at his son, saying, ‘‘ You ate the whole bear, 
and never called me.’”’ Yiku’sxen denied it; and Coyote said, “ See 
the grease on your hands and mouth!” Yiku’sxen said, “ See the 
grease on your own hands and mouth!’’ Then Coyote knew that a 
trick had been played on them. 

They followed the tracks of the women, and, unperceived, passed 
by the place where they were gathering eggs. At evening, Coyote 
changed himself into a large branching cedar-tree, and his son into a 
log of dry wood. Then he caused a heavy shower of rain to come. 
The women sought shelter under the tree, and thought it was a good 
place to camp for the night. They said, ‘‘ We have shelter here, and 
plenty of dry wood.”” The women cooked their eggs, and said they 
would leave most of them for breakfast. Whense they were asleep, 
Coyote and his son assumed their natural forms, and ate all the eggs. 
When the women awoke in the morning, there was neither tree, nor 
wood, nor eggs. They said, ‘ This is Coyote’s work.” Continuing 
their journey, Coyote saw a Cannibal approaching.? He gave his pack 
to his son, and told him ‘o hide in the bush. Coyote and the Cannibal 
met, and each asked the other who he was. Both answered that they 
were Cannibals and ate men, and the one pretended not to believe 
the other. Coyote proposed they should vomit, and thus find out 
who was telling the truth. The Cannibal agreed to this; and Coyote 
said, ‘‘ We must both shut our eyes.’”” They vomited, and, while the 
Cannibal’s eyes were yet closed, Coyote changed the stuff they had 
vomited, placing his own in front of the Cannibal. When the latter 
opened his eyes, he saw lumps of human flesh in front of Coyote, and 
nothing but grass in front of himself. Coyote laughed at him, and said, 
“I knew you were a liar and a boaster.” 

At last they reached a country where there were many people who 
made baskets.* They staid with these people, who were very kind, 
and gave two girls to be the wives of Yiku’sxen. Coyote was not 
pleased over his son’s marriage, and said, ‘‘ He is very poor, and cannot 
support two wives.”” He thought they ought to have offered the girls 
to him, for he was anxious to marry. Coyote hunted a great deal, and 
gave presents of many deer-skins to the people, receiving in return 

1 Teit, Mythology, p. 310 (Nicola); Teit, The Shuswap, p. 683. 

2 See Boas, Sagen, p. 9; Hill-Tout, Folk-Lore, p. 206 (Thompson); Teit, Traditions, 
p. 30; Teit, Mythology, p. 300; Teit, The Shuswap, p. 632; Matthews, Navaho Legends, 
p. 227. 

* Teit, Traditions, p. 21; Boas, Sagen, p. 17 (Thompson); Hill-Tout, Report 1890, p. 573 
Teit, Mythology, p. 205 (Uta’maqt), p. 296 (Nicola); Teit, The Shuswap, pp. 622, 737. 
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baskets, which he gave to the elderly women, thinking some of them 
might offer him their daughters; but they did not do so. 

Then Coyote wished to get his son’s wives: so he went to a small 
tree, defecated on the top of it, and turned his excrement into a nest 
full of young eagles. He asked them to say, “ Sik, sik, sik! ’’ like young 
birds; but they always said, ‘‘ Excrements!”’ instead. At last he got 
them to speak in the right manner, and then he went to his son and told 
him that there were eaglets in a nest near by. Coyote had made the 
tree grow very tall. Yiku’sxen took off his clothes and climbed the 
tree. Coyote made the tree grow taller and taller, until it reached 
the sky; and his son kept on climbing, being encouraged by his father. 
At last he found himself so high up, he was afraid to come down. 
Coyote made himself look young, and, putting on his son’s clothes, 
went to his wives. One of them, who had a baby son, would have 
nothing to do with him, as she was sure he was Coyote, and had played 
some trick on her husband; but the other wife was easily deceived, and 
thenceforth lived with Coyote. This was the wife his son did not 
love very much. 

When Yiku’sxen reached the sky, he began to travel through the 
upper world, and came to two old women who were blind. They were 
handing each other gravel, which seemed to be their food. He took 
the gravel out of their hands, and they thought the one was fooling 
the other when they said, “‘ | gave you some, and you took it.”” They 
were angry at each other for a time; then one of them said, ‘‘ Coyote’s 
son must be here: I smell him.’’ He asked them if there were any 
houses near by; and they said if he kept on travelling, he would come 
to some underground houses. 

He continued his journey, and saw the ladder of an underground 
house in the distance. When he arrived at the house, he found it 
inhabited by two old people, Spider and his wife. Spider gave him a 
bow and arrows, and told him to go hunting.' He said, ‘‘ Don’t shoot 
hard. If you do, the arrow will rebound from the animal and come 
back to me. Shoot gently, and always wait until you get the animals 
one in front of the other; then shoot the rump of the last one, and the 
arrow will go through them all and kill them.’’ He went hunting 
several times, but always shot too hard, and the arrows went back to 
Spider. At last he learned how to shoot gently, and killed many deer 
and goats. Spider’s wife was glad, and spun much goat-hair. 

At last Yiku’sxen got tired of the upper world, and said he wished 
to return to earth. Spider said, “ All right! My wife will make a 
very long rope of goat’s hair, and we will lower you down.”’ When 
the rope was finished, they tied a covered basket to the end of it, and 
put Yiku’sxen inside. They said, ‘‘ You must not look out on your 


1 See Teit, Mythology, p. 257. 
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way down.’ They lowered him down until he reached the clouds, 
when he looked out, and the basket went up again. Next time he did 
not look out, and the basket passed the clouds, and soon reached the 
earth. He did not open the lid until he heard the Meadow-Lark cry, 
then he knew that he had reached the earth. He came out and ran 
with the basket, and swung it. The Spider then pulled it up. He 
looked around, and found that the people had recently left on a hunting- 
trip. He followed their tracks, and overtook his wife, who was carry- 
ing her child. The latter recognized him and called him by name, and 
his wife was glad to see him. They arrived at the place where the 
people were camped, and Coyote offered to give him back his other 
wife, but he would not take her. 

Now Yiku’sxen went hunting, and shot a deer on the far side of a 
large creek. He took out the entrails, and made the intestines into a 
tump-line, which he hung up near the carcass. Then he returned home 
and told Coyote of his success. The latter said, “ I will go with you 
to-morrow and help you carryit in.’’ On the following morning, when 
they had gone some distance, Coyote said, ‘I have forgotten my 
packing-line.”’ Yiku’sxen said, ‘‘ Never mind! I left one yesterday 
with the deer.” They forded the stream, and cutthedeerup. Yiku’s- 
xen said, ‘‘ If you carry the deer home, I will go hunting, for the day 
is yet young.’”’ Yiku’sxen left, and Coyote put the deer-meat on his 
back. By this time it was raining hard, for Yiku’sxen had caused . 
rain to fall; and Coyote hurried along, for he was afraid the creek 
would swell so, that he could not cross: but the pack-strap broke 
every little while, and he had to stop and mend it. When he reached 
the creek, he found the water was already deep, and still rising rapidly. 
He tried to ford the creek; but when in the deepest place, the tump-line 
broke, and the pack was swept away. Coyote tried to catch it, but the 
rising water carried him away, and it is said he was drowned. 


9g. THE MAN WHO HAD A BRANCH FOR A WIFE! 


Once a man lived alone in an underground house. All the other 
people in the land lived very far away. He longed to have a wife, but 
did not know where to obtain one. At last he made up his mind 
to make a tree-branch his wife. He travelled around many days, 
breaking branches from trees, until at last he found a suitable one, 
which broke off, leaving a hole through the part which had been next 
the tree. He carried it home, and treated it as his wife. He talked to 
it, and, changing his voice, talked again as if it were answering him. 
He slept with it; and when he went out, he covered it over with a 
blanket, and left food and water beside it. 


1 See p. 357; 


also Boas, Sagen, p. 23 (Fraser Delta); Teit, Mythology, pp. 222 (Uta’mat), 
316 (Nicola); Teit, The Shuswap, p. 652. 
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A woman who lived in a distant country knew how the man was 
acting, and went to see him. She reached the house during his 
absence, put it in order, drank the water and ate the food left for the 
branch-wife, and, as evening came on, lighted the fire. When the 
mart came home, she hid herself and watched him. The man went 
hunting four successive days, and always found the house arranged, 
and the food and water gone, when he came back. He thought to 
himself, ‘“‘ My branch-wife must be doing this. She must be getting 
alive.’’ And he was glad that his wife was becoming useful, and could 
eat and drink. 

The next night, before the hunter came home, the woman threw the 
branch into the fire. When he arrived, and missed the branch, he 
wept and lamented, saying, ‘‘ My loss is great. My wife must have 
fallen into the fire while she was climbing the ladder to go and get 
water. What shall I do for a wife?’’ Then the woman laughed at 
him from where she was hidden. She stepped towards him, and asked 
him for whom he was crying. She said, ‘‘ I burned the branch, and 
now I will be your wife.”” She told him the whole story, and he was 
glad to have a real wife. They lived together, and had many children. 


10. GLACIER AND CHINOOK-WIND! 

A Glacier in the mountains, near the north end of Lillooet Lake, 
wished to get a wife. He travelled? south until he reached the sea. 
He followed south along the seashore until he reached the house of 
Chinook-Wind, who gave him his daughter in marriage. He took her 
home; but she soon found she could not live with him because the 
temperature was so low. She felt cold, and lighted a fire. Her hus- 
band began to melt: so he put the fire out, and threw the wood away. 
He sent his servant, Water-Ouzel, into the water to fetch wet wood, 
and said to him, ‘‘ When my wife desires wood for a fire, always give 
her wet wood, and never dry.’’ The woman used some of the wet 
wood, but it gave no heat, and smoked so much that she could not see. 
The woman was thus very miserable living with Glacier. 

She gave birth to a child, and shortly afterwards got an opportunity 
to send word to her relatives, telling them of her miserable state. 
When they received the news, her brother with many friends went 
to her rescue in a canoe. When they neared Glacier’s house, they 
changed to snowflakes, and danced around and above it. The woman 
saw them, and said to herself, ‘‘ The weather is milder: it is snowing. 

1 Compare ‘The Hot and Cold Winds,’’ Teit, Traditions, p. 55. The origin of the 
Chinook wind, or the attempt to overcome the cold, are themes of other tales; see Teit, 
The Shuswap, p. 624; Teit, Mythology, p. 210; Hill-Tout, Anthrop. Inst. xxxv, p. 204 


(Lower Lillooet). 
2 Some say by way of Lillooet Lake, Lillooet River, Harrison Lake, Harrison River, 


and Fraser River, to the sea. 
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My brother has arrived.’’ Glacier caused the cold to come, so that 
there was much frost on the trees, and drove Chinook-Wind away; but 
the latter returned again stronger than ever, and in the form of soft 
snowflakes and sleet danced around the house. Again Glacier made 
it cold, so that ice formed on the trees; but Chinook-Wind returned in 
the form of rain, which began to melt Glacier, who could now only 
produce a little cold with hail. Then Chinook-Wind came back, 
blowing steady and strong and warm; and Glacier retreated up the 
mountains, leaving his wife behind. 

They put her in the canoe, and paddled back again down Lillooet 
Lake. When half-way down the lake, they put ashore to light a 
fire and eat. Here the brother noticed a hump on his sister’s hips. 
He asked her what it was, and she said it was her baby. She was 
hiding it, intending to take it home secretly. Her brother took it 
from her, and, finding it was a piece of ice, he threw it into the fire, 
where it melted. Then he turned around and said, ‘“‘ Henceforth, in 
this country, cold and ice shall have the mastery for only a few months 
each year; then the Chinook-Wind will come and drive away the cold, 
and melt the ice, as we have done. Our voyage shall be made each 
year.’ They embarked again, and reached their home in due time. 
Because the woman carried her ice-baby on her hips, therefore in cold 
weather a woman's backside is always colder than a man’s.! 


II. WREN; OR, THE CHAIN OF ARROWS 
This story, as told by the Liluet-6'l, is just like the version which 
I obtained from the Uta’mat.? 


I2. THE MOSQUITOES AND THUNDER ® 

The Mosquitoes were very numerous, and lived in the upper world, 
where they were ruled by a chief. Thunder also lived there, but not 
with the Mosquitoes. One day, when the weather was very hot, the 
Mosquito chief sent one of his people to the earth to search for blood, 
This Mosquito, finding some men, sucked their blood, and returned 
home with his belly full. When he arrived, he vomited the blood into 
a kettle, and, after boiling it, invited all the women to come and eat it. 
Then the chief sent another man to the earth in quest of more blood. 
He found some women asleep, and, after gorging himself with blood 
from their privates, he returned to the upper world. He vomited up 
the blood, boiled it in a round basket, and invited all the men to eat. 

Having acquired a taste for blood, and having learned where to 

1 Some say the brother also ordained this. 

? See Teit, Mythology, p. 246; compare also Boas, Sagen, p. 17 (Thompson); Teit, The 
Shuswap, p. 749. 

* Compare ‘‘The Mosquito and the Thunder,” Teit, Traditions, Story x1, p. 56; also 
Teit, Mythology, pp. 229 (Uta’maqt), 335 (Nicola); Teit, The Shuswap, p. 709. 
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obtain it, the Mosquitoes lived on it almost altogether. Every warm 
day their chief sent down great numbers to earth, where they collected 
much blood, and then returned home with it, boiled it, and ate it, 
Then the Mosquito chief said, “‘ Henceforth mosquitoes shall go to 
earth and suck blood when they can get it. Female mosquitoes shall 
suck men’s blood, and male mosquitoes shall suck women’s blood; 
and any one who kills mosquitoes when sucking blood shall be attacked 
by many other mosquitoes, and thus be punished.” 

Now, Thunder heard that his neighbors the Mosquitoes were living 
on blood: so he went and asked the first Mosquito who had visited 
the earth where he obtained the blood. The Mosquito told him that 
he sucked it from the tree-tops. Then Thunder shot the tree-tops, 
went down, and sucked them; but he could not extract any blood. 
He went to the other Mosquito who had first brought blood from the 
earth, and asked him where he got the blood. The Mosquito answered, 
“‘ | sucked it from the rocks.’”” Thereupon Thunder shot the rocks, and 
sucked them; but he could not obtain any blood. If the Mosquitoes 
had told the truth, Thunder would have shot the people and sucked 
their blood, instead of shooting the trees and rocks, as he does at the 
present day. The Mosquitoes thus saved people from being shot by 
Thuncaer. 

13. WREN! 

Wren (tsatso’) strutted up and down, tossing his head, and striking 
his heels into the ground. As he walked about, he sang, calling 
Buck-Deer to come. Fawn appeared; and Wren said to him, “ Let 
me look at your buttocks!’” Fawn turned around. ‘Go away!”’ said 
Wren. ‘I donot want you. Ido not want worthless deer. I want 
afatone."’ He sang again, and One-Prong-Buck appeared. He asked 
him to turn around so that he could see his backside. Then he said, 
‘Go away! I donot want you. Why does not Buck come? I wish 
a very fat deer.” He sang again, and Two-Pronged-Buck came. He 
had a look at him, also, and then told him to go away. Next Three- 
Pronged-Buck came, and at last Four-Pronged Buck. After looking 
at his buttocks, and seeing that he was very large and fat, he said, 
“You are the one I want. Why did you not come before?”’ He 
smacked his lips, and drew out his small knife, which he held ready 
in his hand. Then he jumped into Buck’s anus, and, reaching his 
heart, he severed his heart-strings. Buck fell down dead, and Wren 
went out again the same way he had entered. 

Now he soon discovered that he had left his knife inside of Buck; 
and he dared not enter again for fear that he would die. He wondered 
what he should do. So he strutted around Buck’s carcass, and sang 
to himself, ‘‘I want to get my knife to skin the deer.’’ He forgot 


1 See Teit, Mythology, p. 342 (Nicola); Teit, The Shuswap, p. 751. 
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himself for the moment. He did not intend to say as much or to sing 
so loudly; for he was afraid the Wolf people, who lived in an under- 
ground house near by, might hear him. So he changed his song, and 
said, ‘‘ I want to get my knife to skin a tree for bow and arrows.” 

A Wolf heard him the first time, and said to his friends, ‘‘ Come out- 
side and listen! Wren is singing that he wishes his knife to skin a deer. 
He must have killed one.”” They all went outside, and heard him 
sing, ‘‘ I want my knife to skin a tree.”” They said, ‘‘ We were mis- 
taken: he has killed nothing.”” Now the Wren sang, “I want my 
knife to skin a buck;”’ then, correcting himself, he sang, “‘ I wish my 
knife to skin a tree to make a bow.”’ Then the Wolves said, ‘‘ He 
has certainly killed something!’ and they ran to see. 

They met Wren, and asked him what he was going toskin. Hesaid, 
“A stick.”” They said, ‘‘ You sang, ‘ Skin a deer.’’’ He answered, 
‘No, I did not sing that.’’ They said, ‘“‘ He lies. We will goand see.” 
They found the deer, and ate it all, excepting the tripe and the trotters, 
which they put aside for an old-man Wolf, who had told them when 
they left, ‘ If you find any deer, keep the tripe and the trotters for me. 
I like them better than any other part of the animal.’’ The Wolves 
forgot the old man’s tidbits, and went home, leaving them beside 
Wren’s knife, which they had found inside, near the deer’s heart. 

When the Wolves had departed, Wren returned, and, finding the 
trotters and tripe along with his knife, he ate, putting the tripe in his 
mouth, and cutting it off piece by piece, close to his lips... He had not 
eaten very much when he accidentally cut off his nose. He tried to 
glue it on with saliva; but, as soon as the saliva dried, the nose fell off 
again. Then he tried clay, but without success: so he went away, 
carrying his nose in his hand. 

Now, one of the Wolves, while eating the deer,? had gotten a large 
bone between his teeth, which he could not get out, and his face 
began to swell. He travelled about to see if he could not get relief. 
He met Wren, who asked him, ‘‘ What is the matter that your face is 
swollen? ’’ Then they told each other of their injuries, and agreed 
that they would cure each other. Wolf said, ‘‘ My injury is the worse: 
you had better cure me first.’’ Wren, however, maintained that his 
was the worse, and should be cured first. At last Wolf spit on his 
hands, smeared Wren’s face, put on his nose, and it grew there.* Then 
Wren pointed his finger at the bone in Wolf’s mouth, and it came out. 

Now they were well pleased, and said, ‘‘ We will live together.” 
So they made a house in which they dwelt. Wolf atways hunted at 
night, and he told Wren not to sleep too soundly, but to have plenty of 

1 This is a common way of eating among the old Indians. 

2 See Hill-Tout, Anthrop. Inst. xxxiv, p. 36. 

3 Some say he rubbed the saliva on his nose, and then stuck it on. 
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pitch-wood made into torches, ready to light, and to come to him 
when he called. He added, “ If you do not attend to this, you will not 
get much to eat.”” The first night Wren slept, and for along time did 
not hear Wolf shout. When he reached Wolf, the latter had just 
finished eating the deer. The next night Wren waked up just in time 
to reach Wolf when only the feet of the deer were left. The following 
night he awoke in time to reach Wolf when about half the deer had 
been consumed. After that, he always waked when Wolf shouted the 
first time, and thus was always on hand to receive his share of the meat. 

Wolf wasa great hunter, and had many observances to retain his luck, 
He told Wren to be particular never to throw water in which meat 
had been boiled near the door of the house, as he might tread on it 
when he went hunting. He also told him never to eat any of the 
hardened grease which had been thrown on the ground along with 
the water in which fat meat had been boiled. He said, “ There is 
plenty of good fat in the house: always eat that.’ Wolf was very 
successful in hunting, and soon had the house full of good meat, fat, 
and deer-skins. 

One day Wren disobeyed orders, and ate some grease from off the 
ground. At once all the meat, fat, and skins in the house became 
alive, and, assuming the form of deer, ran off and left him. Wolf came 
home, and, finding Wren asleep and nothing to eat in the house, became 
very angry, and kicked Wren in the back. Then he struck him in the 
face, and thrashed him soundly, and transformed him into the wren 
which we see at the present day, saying, ‘‘ Henceforth you shall be 
known as the wren-bird, and you shall nevermore eat deer-meat.”’ 


14. OWL! 

Owl lived alone in an underground house on Owl Creek.? In the 
neighboring country lived a number of people near together in under- 
ground houses. In one house was a girl who constantly cried and 
fretted, thus annoying the people very much. The people became 
angry; and her parents said to her, ‘‘ Owl will come and take you some 
day if you don’t stop crying.” 

One night, after the people had all fallen asleep, Owl came to the 
house carrying his basket, which was half full of frogs, toads, snakes, 
and insects. An old man in the house, who had Owl for his manitou, 
knew when Owl came, and understood what would happen; but he 
said nothing. The girl was crying: so Owl took her, put her into his 
basket, and went away with her. The people noticed that the girl 
had stopped crying; but they did not know (with the exception of the 

1 See Teit, Traditions, p. 63 (Thompson); Teit, The Shuswap, p. 698; Hill-Tout, 
Anthrop. Inst. xxxiv, p. 347. 

2 Owl Creek is a northwestern tributary of the Pole River. 
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old man) that Owl had taken her, nor had they expected that the 
threats of her parents would be fulfilled. 

Owl took the girl home, and she became his wife. He was a great 
hunter, and every day was successful in the chase; but his wife would 
not eat the snakes and frogs which he killed and brought home. She 
became very hungry: so one day, seeing Crow near by, she asked him 
to go to her mother, and tell her the plight she was in, and ask her 
to give him some dried salmon, dried berries, and salmon-oil. Crow 
went. He met the girl’s mother on her way to her food-cache and 
delivered her daughter’s message. She would not take Crow's word 
at first, as she thought her daughter was dead,' but finally believed 
him and gave him the food he asked for. Crow at once hastened back 
and delivered it to the girl. 

That day the girl put some of the oil on her hair, face, and body. 
When Owl came home, he noticed it, and asked what she had put on 
to make her look so nice and shiny. She told him that it was gum 
she had gathered from the trees. He said he would like her to put 
some on him too. She told him if he went and got some, she would 
put it on him. So he went, and soon returned with a large quantity 
of gum. Now the girl put the gum into a basket, heated some stones, 
and put them in also. When the gum had nearly melted, she said to 
Owl, “Shut your eyes! I will now anoint you.” She put some of the 
pitch all over his body, but most of it she put on his head and face. 
When the gum dried, Owl could not open his eyes: so the girl ran 
away. Eventually she reached the house of her parents, and narrated 
to them her adventures. 

When Owl had gotten all the pitch off his body, and was able to see 
well again, he went to search for his wife. As he went along, he cried, 
““Oo, 00, oo! Where is my girl? Where is my wife?”’’ When the 
people heard him approaching, they hid the girl by putting her into a 
hole. Owl came to the top of the ladder, and said, ‘‘ Hoot-a-hoo, oo, 
oo! Where is my wife?”’ They said, “She is here. Come down 
and see her!’’ When Owl descended, they pointed out a girl to him; 
but, seeing that she was not his wife, he departed, crying as before. 

He went to all the other houses and searched them. He also tore 
down the salmon-caches, and searched through them. He became 
angry and went to the trees. He tore them up by the roots, and split 
them asunder. When he did not find her, he returned to the house 
in which she was hidden, and said, ‘‘ That was not my wife you showed 
me. I know my wife is here.”” Then he began to tear down the 
house. The people became afraid, and told the girl to show herself. 
When Owl saw her, he was appeased at once, and staid with her. 

1 Some say the woman thought that Crow was trying to deceive her for the purpose of 
getting food for himself, 
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The girl’s father told the young men to take Owl to sweat-bathe, 
They made the stones very hot; and when Owl was inside, they pushed 
him on the stones, held him down, and burned him until he was nearly 
dead. Then they transformed him into an owl, saying, ‘‘ Henceforth 
you shall be an owl, and shall inhabit the mountains, living on frogs, 
mice, and snakes, and people will hear you at night crying for your 
wife.””! 

15. THE GIRL AND THE DOG? 

A girl who lived near the sea had a dog that always followed her. 
She was in love with the dog. One day she lay down and rubbed 
animal grease on her abdomen, and thus seduced the dog. The girl 
became pregnant; and when her father learned that she had conceived 
by the dog, he killed it, and left his daughter alone to her fate. They 
never came back again to that place. Some say they migrated north. 

Some time after all the people had gone, the girl gave birth to four 
male pups and one female pup. She supported herself and her children 
with clams, which she dug at every ebb-tide. One night it was raining: 
so she covered herself with a mat of cedar-bark, and went to the shore 
to dig clams by the light of a torch. When the children saw by the 
light that she was busy, they took off their dog-skins, and began to 
play around the fireplace. The girl took off her skin from the upper 
part of her body only, as she was ashamed. Every little while one of 
the children went to see if their mother was coming. When they saw 
her approaching, they put on their dog-skins again. Their mother saw 
the footprints near the fire, where they had been running and dancing. 
There were tracks of children’s feet, and not of dogs’ feet. She then 
knew that her children were really human, and was very glad. 

The following night the children did the same as before. On the 
third night the woman went, as usual, to dig clams, but made up her 
mind to deceive the children. She stuck her torch on the beach, and 
hung her mat on a stick near by. The children thought she was still 
there, and kept on playing. She peered into the house, and saw that 
the boys had laid their dog-skins aside, and that the girl had removed 
hers clear down to the ankles. She ran in suddenly, snatched away the 
dog-skins, and threw them into the fire. She held the girl’s feet in 
the fire, and singed off the dog’s hair. The children were ashamed, so 
she made them clothes of cedar-bark. She let them wash every day, 
and they grew fast. 

! The Lillooet frighten children with the owl, and narrate to them this story in cor- 
roboration of what they say about the owl being liable to take away children who cry. 

2 See Teit, Traditions, p. 62 (Thompson); Teit, Mythology, p. 354 (Nicola); Boas, 
Sagen, pp. 25 (Fraser Delta), 93 (Comox), 114 (Nootka), 132 (Kwakiutl), 263 (Bella 
Coola); Hill-Tout, Report 1900, p. 536 (Squamish); Farrand, Chilcotin, p. 7; Farrand, 
Quinauli, p. 127; Boas, Chinook, p. 17; Boas, Kathlamet, p. 155; also widely spread in 
other parts of America (see references, for instance, in Farrand, Quinault, p. 127; also 
A. L. Kroeber, “‘Cheyenne Tales,"’ Journ. Am. Folk-Lore, vol. xiii [1900], p. 182). 
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When they had reached maturity, she said to them, “‘ I wish you to 
occupy yourselves each with a particular kind of work. You will 
now each choose what you will do.”” One said, ‘ I will be a hunter, 
and will hunt land-game.”’ The next said, ‘I will be a fisherman. 
I will catch fish, and will spear seals and sea-game.”’ Another said, 
“| will make canoes and tools.’’ The fourth one said, “ I will split 
and hew cedar, and will make a house.”’ The girl said, “ I will spin, 
and make blankets from the hair of the goats my brother shoots.” 
Thenceforth they all occupied themselves at their several tasks. 

They built a large house, which they filled with food and blankets. 
The mother had told her two sons who worked in wood to be sure not 
to set fire to the chips and shavings, but carefully to preserve them. 
Then she collected them all together, so that they made a great pile, 
and, taking them up in her arms, she threw them up into the air, and 
they became people, and the place was at once thickly populated. 
After feasting the people, and clothing them, she told them that thence- 
forth they should provide for themselves. This they did, and they 
built many houses, so there came to be a large village there. Her 
children married among these people. As the chips and shavings were 
wood of many kinds of trees, differing very much in color, the people 
also differed in the color of their skins. Some were white, others red, 
some brown, and some yellow. That is the reason these shades are 
to be found among the Indians at the present day. 


16. RAVEN! 


Four women lived together in one house. Their names were 
Xwitx’,? Bluejay, Crow, and Snail. They had gathered and cured a 
great quantity of berries during the season; and Xwitx’ wished to take 
a large present of berries to her daughter, who lived down on the 
Lower Fraser. The women could not go alone, for they had no 
canoe, and, besides, they needed a man to accompany them. They 
decided to invite Raven to go with them: so Xwitx’ went and asked 
him. He consented, but told them it was an enemy’s country they 
would travel through, and there would be much danger in the journey. 

When they had been paddling two days, Raven told the women to 
paddle to the shore, for he must go ashore to ease himself. Going 
downstream some distance, he defecated and urinated, and told his 
excrements to shout loudly, which they did. Raven hastened back 
to the canoe, and told the women to hide themselves, for enemies were 
coming to attack them. The women believed Raven’s story when 

1 See Boas, Sagen, pp. 76 (Comox), 107 (Nootka), 178 (Kwakiutl), 210 (Bella Bella), 
244 (Bella Coola). 

2 xwitx’ or xwiil, a small bird which makes a whistling noise. 


? Some say she lived on the seacoast, near the mouth of the Fraser. 
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they heard the shouting: so they ran, and hid in the bushes. Snail, 
being very slow, did not try to reach the bushes, but hid near the 
water's edge. Then Raven hit the canoe with his paddle, shouted, 
and made a great noise. The women thought he was fighting. After 
some time, all was quiet, and they thought he must be dead. 

Now, Raven had eaten all the berries, fresh and dried, and, taking 
the juice from the bottoms of the baskets, had emptied it over his 
body and head. Having done this, he lay down in the bottom of the 
canoe, and covered himself over with cedar-bark mats. At last the 
women ventured to go to the canoe, and there they found Raven lying 
in the bottom. He said, ‘‘ We must return home with all speed. I 
am badly wounded, and our enemies may attack us again.”” So the 
women got into the canoe, and paddled toward home. 

Next day, Snail, who was suspicious of Raven, said, ‘“ Let me see 
your wounds!” Raven answered, ‘“‘ No. You must not uncover me. 
I am all cut up, and shall die if I am uncovered.’’ When they got near 
home, a young man met the canoe, and the women related their 
story to him. He said, “ Raven lies. He is not wounded. He has 
eaten all your berries."’ So he tore the mats away from Raven, and 
exposed him, all covered with the berry-juice, which had dried on him. 


I7. BALD-HEADED EAGLE! 


Bald-Headed Eagle lived in an underground house near Pemberton.? 
He had as servants Bluejay, Crow, and Frog. In another underground 
house not far away lived Hawk (Ataa’t), Golden-Eagle (Hala’u), and 
all the other birds. Up the Pole River, at no great distance, lived 
other people, among whom was the sweetheart of Hawk, who was 
noted for her beauty. The day arrived that the girl should go to her 
intended husband: so, taking her baskets and her mats on her back, 
she started out. She travelled toward a fish-dam on which she in- 
tended to cross the river. When she arrived there, she saw Bald-Head? 
engaged in taking away driftwood which had floated against the dam. 
There was no room for her to pass him, so she requested him to make 
way. She first addressed him by name, with no result. Then she 
said, ‘‘ Man, let me pass!”’ but he never heeded her. Then, “ Friend, 
let me pass! "’ but he paid no attention. Then she addressed him as 
brother, but he did not notice her. At last she said, ‘‘ Husband, let 
me pass!’’ Then he embraced her, saying, ‘‘ Why did you not say 
that at first?’’ He took her home with him, intending to marry her. 

1 See Teit, Traditions, p. 67 (Thompson); Teit, Mythology, pp. 243 (Uta’mqt), 345 
(Nicola); Teit, The Shuswap, p. 684. 

? About half a mile above the present bridge at Pemberton Indian Reserve. 

3 In another version, collected among the Lillooet of the Lakes and of Fraser River, it 
is said that she came to a bridge, which was in reality the penis of Bald-Head. 
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That evening a boy came from Hawk’s house to obtain fire, and, 
seeing a good-looking woman there, he hastened back, and said to 
Hawk, ‘A girl who looks much like your sweetheart is sitting in 
Bald-Head’s house.”” The birds at once made up their minds to get 
her, and laid plans accordingly. All of them went down into Bald- 
Head's house to play lehal with his servants, while Hawk and Golden- 
Eagle staid outside near the top of the ladder. They had buckets of 
water with them. Some of the birds continued playing lehal, while 
others kept adding fuel to the fire, until the house got so warm that 
the woman said to Bald-Head, ‘I must go outside and cool myself.” 
As soon as she reached the top of the house, the watchers outside threw 
water down on the fire, and extinguished it: so the house became dark, 
and full of dust and smoke. Bald-Head now knew that a trick had 
been played on him, so he began to strike at the birds as they ran out. 
By this time, Hawk and Golden-Eagle had run away with the woman 
to their own house. 

Bald-Head was angry because he had not succeeded in getting the 
woman to be his wife: so next morning he put on four breastplates of 
birch-bark, one above the other, and, going over to Hawk’s house, he 
challenged the inmates to combat, one by one. The small birds went 
out first, and were easily killed by Bald-Head. Then, one after 
another, the three largest and fiercest hawks went out; and each of 
them, before being vanquished by Bald-Head, managed to break one 
of his breastplates. Then the woman combed the hair of Golden- 
Eagle, and he went out to battle. After a fierce struggle, he broke 
the remaining cuirass of Bald-Head, but was himself killed. Then 
the woman combed Hawk’s hair, and he went out to fight. It was an 
even struggle now, for Bald-Head was unprotected by armor; and 
before very long Hawk killed him. 

Each bird killed had been beheaded: so Hawk gathered all the birds’ 
bodies and heads together in a heap, jumped over them, and they 
became alive. Then he put the head of Bald-Headed Eagle on his body, 
and, jumping over him, he became alive also. Now, Hawk transformed 
them all into the birds we know by their names at the present day.! 


.8. THE SLAVE WHO MARRIED BALD-HEAD’S DAUGHTER? 
A great chief lived near the sea. He had two wives, — one an old 
woman, and the other very young, — and he usually staid with the 


1 In the version referred to before, Baid-Head is scalped. The Fish-Hawk restores him; 
as there was no skin on the head, Bald-Head is bald up to thisday. Compare Teit, Tradi- 
tions, Note 217, p. I14. 

2 This story is clearly a combination of elements characteristic of the folk-lore of the 
coast tribes north of Vancouver Island, but arranged in a somewhat novel form. See, 
for some of these elements, Boas and Hunt, Kwakiuil Texts, iii, p. 365; Boas, Tsimshian 
Texts, Publications of the American Ethnological Society, vol. iii, pp. 109 et seq. 
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older one. The chief had four slaves, all young men; and they, noti- 
cing that their master neglected his young wife, who was generally left 
to sleep by herself, prompted one another to take advantage of the fact. 
Two nights they did this, but each one of them was afraid to act. 
At last, on the third night, the youngest one said he would go. Tyinga 
board to his back, he went to where his master’s wife slept, and lay 
with her all night. 

That night the chief went to see his young wife, and, finding the man 
with her, he called the other slaves, and told them to take the culprit 
in a canoe far out to sea, and throw him overboard. The chief did 
not know that the man had a board fastened to his back, for it was 
underneath his shirt. The slaves took him in a canoe far out to sea, 
and threw him overboard. The man floated on the board for several 
days, the wind and currents gradually taking him nearer the land. 
At last, when he was near the shore, a strong gale arose, and blew him 
out of the water and up among the trees. Then he took off the board, 
lighted a fire, and slept. Twice a voice woke him, saying, ‘‘ Come 
here!’’ The third time it called, he saw the short-tailed Mouse 
speaking to him. When Mouse saw that she was noticed, she dis- 
appeared in the grass. The man went to the spot where Mouse had 
been, and saw at the roots of the grass what appeared to be the entrance 
to a house. He went in and found Bald-Headed Eagle there, who 
treated him very kindly, and gave him his daughter to wife. 

Some time afterwards, Bald-Head, wlio was a chief, said to his son- 
in-law, ‘‘ The salmon will arrive to-day. Go with the young men and 
catch some. I will give you a magic blanket to put on, which will 
enable you to dive and to fly. When you see the salmon coming up 
the stream, you must be careful to let the first one pass, because it is 
‘mysterious.’’’! Reaching the stream where the salmon were to come, 
they took up their positions in some large trees near the water’s edge. 
When the salmon appeared, the man pounced down on the first one, 
which was some distance in the lead of the rest; but the fish pulled 
him under water. His brother-in-law caught hold of him to save him, 
and one of the young men grasped the brother-in-law, and so on with 
the rest, one behind the other; but all of them were gradually pulled 
under the water, except the last one.? Finally the young man’s wife 
came: she dived and with a shell knife which she carried in her hand 
cut her husband loose from the salmon. Then she pulled them all 
out, and they returned to their seats in the trees. Before long, more 
salmon came; and the men swooped down on them, ceught many, and 
soon filled a canoe with them. 


! Or endowed with magic. 
2? Some say this man shouted loudly, and the woman, hearing his cries for help, ran to 
their assistance. 
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Some time after this the man said to his father-in-law, ‘‘ I wish to 
travel, and should like to borrow your magic blanket.”” Bald-Head 
lent him the blanket, and the man flew away to the home of the chief 
whose slave he had been. He saw the chief come out of his house, and 
at once pounced upon him. His slaves came to the rescue; but he 
flew away with them all to seaward, and let them drop into the ocean 
far from land, where all were drowned. Then he took up his abode 
in his former master’s house, and lived there for some time.! 

His wife grew anxious, and wondered why her husband did not 
return: so she and her brothers took a large canoe and started out to 
search forhim. The canoe had a bald-headed eagle’s head at the prow, 
and another at the stern. They fed the heads food and water; and 
the canoe rushed along of its own accord, and needed no paddling. 
In due time they reached the place where the man was living; and the 
latter, when he saw them, gave a feast. 

After a few days the brothers returned in their double-headed canoe, 
and left their sister with her husband. She gave birth to a boy, who 
grew rapidly. The husband always fetched water for his wife;! and 
each day, when he arrived at the watering-place, he saw a beautiful 
woman, who tempted him. For a long time he rejected her advances. 
Each day, when he brought home the water, his wife plucked an eagle- 
feather from her wing, and dipped it in the bucket of water to find out 
whether her husband had been faithful or not. She told him, that, if 
he fell under the power of the woman, he would die. 

One day not long after this, when he was at the watering-place, he 
became unable to resist the woman. When he reached home, his 
wife dipped a feather in the water as usual, and at once knew what 
her husband had done. She left him, and started for her father’s 
house, accompanied by her son, walking on the surface of the sea. 
Her husband followed, entreating her to return. She spoke to him 
without turning around to look at him, saying, “‘ Go back! If you 
continue to follow us, and I look at you, you will sink.”” She told him 
this three times, but the husband persisted in following them. Then 
the wife looked back at him, and he at once sank under the water and 
was drowned. The woman reached her father’s house with her son. 


I9. THE GRIZZLY-BEARS AND THE BLACK-BEARS 


Four brothers lived with their sister in a house? near Pole River.* 
They built a dam across the river, as they were expecting the annual 
salmon-run. When they had finished the dam, they left their sister 

1 Some say he lived with his former master’s wives, while others say he killed them too. 

2 Some say an underground house. 

* Pole River is the northern tributary of the Upper Lillooet River, and falls into the 
latter at Pemberton Meadows, just above the head of Big Lillooet Lake. 
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to watch it, and went hunting in the mountains west of Pemberton 
Meadows. The day after her brothers had left, the girl went to the 
dam and found one salmon, which she caught, rolled up carefully in 
her robe, and took home. That evening she put it on a stick, and 
roasted it in front of the fire. When it was nearly ready to eat, she 
heard some one call, “ Cali’tcia!’’' and she at once fell asleep. It was 
Grizzly-Bear-Woman who called. She entered, and ate the fish. 
When the girl awoke, she found the salmon gone. Next day she 
took two salmon at thedam. When they were nearly roasted, Grizzly- 
Bear-Woman called, and she at once fell asleep. When she awoke, the 
fish had disappeared. The following day she caught three salmon at 
the dam, and the same thing happened. 

The brothers were aware that something was wrong at home: so 
they returned to their sister, who told them what had happened. 
That day they went to the dam, and caught four salmon, which they 
put on sticks before the fire to roast. Then they hid themselves. 
They said, “‘ If Grizzly-Bear-Woman eats or takes away all the fish, 
we will kill her.” 

Grizzly-Bear-Woman appeared, and, seeing only the girl, she called, 
** Cali’tcia!’’ and at once the latter fell asleep. Grizzly-Bear-Woman 
ate three of the salmon, and then left. The brothers followed her some 
distance, and then turned back, excepting the eldest, who followed 
her to her house. There he found Grizzly-Bear-Woman with her sister, 
Black-Bear. Each of them cooked some berries and roots for him. 
He ate what they gave him; but he found Black-Bear’s food much 
better cooked, of better quality, and more palatable, than Grizzly- 
Bear’s. He married both the Bears, and thenceforth lived with them. 
Grizzly-Bear-Woman’s name was Tsemxa'litc, Black-Bear-Woman’s 
name was Hu’kami’. Black-Bear, however, was his favorite wife, and 
Grizzly-Bear was jealous of her sister. Each of his wives bore him 
four daughters. 

Grizzly-Bear-Woman made up her mind to kill her sister, her hus- 
band, and her sister’s children: so one day she said to her husband, 
*“* Come along with me! I am going to dig roots. You can help me 
to carry them home.” 


{The rest of this story is like Tale xxu, ‘Traditions of the Thompson 
River Indians,”’ p. 69, commencing with the sixth line from the beginning 
of the story, and continuing to the end.* The following are the only dif- 
ferences: — 

I. p. 71, 9th line from top. Meadow-Lark said, ‘Look at the claws,”’ 
instead of, “‘ You are eating your own child.” 


1 Some say that this was the sister’s name. 

2 See also Boas, Sagen, pp. 16 (Thompson), 81 (Comox); Boas and Hunt, Kwakiuil 
Texts, x, p. 15; Teit, Mythology, p. 218 (Uta’mqt); Hill-Tout, Folk-Lore, p. 195; Hill-Tout, 
Anthrop. Inst. xxxiv, p. 360. 
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2. p. 71, 14th line from bottom. When Kwo’néqa! asked her to sit down 
on the unpatched hole, Grisly Bear asked, ‘‘What hole is that?’’ and 
Kwon’éqa answered, “It is the rectum of the canoe.” 

p. 71, 9th line from bottom. She did not land, but died in the canoe, 
and Kwo’néqa threw her body into the river, and Coyote found it 
and drew it out. 


a) 


71, 3d line from bottom. The Lillooet say ‘‘some boys,”’ instead of 
“the Fox.” 


5. p. 72, Ist line from top. The boys also stuck a stick in Coyote’s back. ] 


4. Pp. 


20. THE MALE GRIZZLY-BEAR? 


An old woman lived in an underground house with her grandson. 
One day she said to him, “‘ Go and soak some salmon in the water.’”* 
He took the salmon and laid it on the beach; then, after throwing 
water on his legs, he returned, and said, ‘‘ Look at my legs! I have 
placed the salmon in a deep place: there is no danger of any one steal- 
ing it.” 

Next morning the lad said to his grandmother, ‘‘ Heat the stones 
ready for boiling. I will go and get the salmon.’ Ina short time he 
returned, and told her that some one had stolen it. She said, “ I 
believe you did not put it into the water."” Then she gave him some 
more, and told him to be sure and put it into the water, out of reach 
of any one. 

He went to the creek, and placed the fish near the edge of the water. 
After wading up to the waist, he returned, and showed his grandmother 
how wet he was, saying, “I put it in a deeper place this time. See! 
the water reached to my waist.” 

The next morning, after telling the old woman to heat the stones, 
he went to get the fish. Returning presently, he said to her, “ The 
salmon is gone. I think the Grizzly-Bear must have eaten it. I will 
kill him for stealing the salmon.”” The old woman said, ‘‘ You ought 
not to talk so. The Grizzly-Bear will kill you if you try to shoot him. 
He is a dangerous enemy, and has killed many men; and you are only 
a lad.”’ 

The boy, never heeding what his grandmother said, made a bow 
and arrows, and laid some salmon near the water’s edge. Then he 
concealed himself, and waited for the Grizzly-Bear to appear. He 
came; and, when he was just in the act of taking the salmon, the boy 
shot him. The arrow passed through his body in a vital place, and 
killed him. 

The boy went home and told his grandmother wkat he had done, 

1 This is the Lillooet pronunciation of the name. 

2 Compare Boas, Chinook Texts, p. 119; J. Owen Dorsey, The Cegiha Language, p. 22 
(Ponca); also Teit, Traditions, p. 75; Teit, The Shuswap. pp. 679, 751. 

* Indians generally soak dried salmon or trout for a day before boiling it. 
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adding, ‘‘ I just had to shoot him once. Now, you had better come 
and help me skin him.”’ She would not believe him at first, but at 
last consented to go with him. When they had taken off the skin and 
cut the body up, the lad asked his grandmother if she desired any 
particular part to eat. She answered, “I do not wish any.” For- 
merly, people never ate the meat of grizzly bears. He did not heed her 
words, and offered her one part of the animal after another, — first 
the skin, then the head, then the fore-legs, the hind-legs, the liver, the 
heart, etc.,— but she refused them all. At last he offered her the 
rump and the membrum virile. These she accepted, saying, ‘“‘ Thank 
you. These are just the parts I want.”’ She tied them up in her 
strap to take home, and the lad also made up a pack of the meat to 
carry home. 

They started together, but had only gone a few yards, when his 
grandmother’s strap broke, she fell down, and the Grizzly-Bear’s 
membrum penetrated her. She tied the meat up again; but every 
few yards her strap would break, and, as she lay on the ground, the 
same act would be repeated. The lad left her, and continued on his 
way with his load. He cooked some meat when he got home, and also 
boiled and roasted bones to break for the marrow. 

Toward evening his grandmother appeared at the top of the ladder; 
but, just when she was about to descend, her pack-strap broke, and 
the same thing happened asbefore. She fixed her strap again, and tied 
her burden up; but, just when she reached the bottom of the ladder, 
it broke again, and the same thing happened as before. Then the lad 
offered her some meat, but she refused to eat. He said, “ It is a long 
time since you have had any food. You must eat, or you will die.” 
Then he offered her some marrow-bones, which she took. She ate 
hastily, and swallowed a splinter of bone with the marrow. The bone 
stuck in her throat, so she told the lad to run for water... He took 
a bucket and went to the creek. On his return, he fell down and 
spilled the water. He hastened back to the creek, but, when returning 
with the water, he fell down and spilled it again. He did this inten- 
tionally three times. The fourth time he saw that his grandmother 
was dying, so he brought the water to her; but it was too late, for she 
was turning into a bluejay. He offered her the water; but she said, 
“Keep it for yourself.” Immediately afterward she flew away in the 
form of a bluejay. 

When the lad realized that he was alone, he wept. At last he fell 
asleep. A louse bit him, and he awoke, thinking that his grandmother 
had come back. When he saw that it was only a louse, he called it 
names, was angry, and killed it. Then a flea bit him, and he awoke. 
When he found out what it was, he was angry, and killed the flea. 


1 Compare this incident with Nootka (Boas, Sagen, p. 109); Boas, Kathlamet, p. 146. 
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On the following day he went to the high mountains to search for 
his grandmother. He said to a short tree, “Have you seen my 
grandmother? ’’ The tree did not answer, so he killed it. Then he 
went down to the creek, and asked a tall tree if it had seen his 
grandmother; but the tall tree did not answer, so he killed it. Then 
‘Have you seen my grandmother? ”’ and, receiving 
no answer from the stone, he killed it also. 

After travelling some distance, he came to a river in which he saw a 
salmon swimming. He said, “ If I were a salmon, I would jump on the 
ground, instead of swimming in the water.” The salmon, wishing to 
show that it could do this, jumped out on the bank, and the lad caught 
it and killed it. He put it on a stick, and set it before the fire to 
roast; but before it was cooked he fell asleep. 

Some boys who happened to be near saw him. They took the fat 
salmon and smeared his mouth with it.1. They ran the stick into his 
anus, and then hid close by to see the fun. When he awoke, he went 
to ease himself, and, finding something was wrong, he felt, and pulled 
out the stick. He now knew tha? the boys had played a trick on him: 
so, after going to the river and washing his mouth and backside, he 
cut some switches, ran after the boys, caught them, and thrashed them 
soundly. 


he said to a stone, 


21. FAWN 


Some people lived in a large underground house near Pole Creek. 
One of them, an old man, partly blind, went hunting with a dog, and 
drove a Fawn into the creek. Fawn swam down the river to a place 
opposite the underground house, where the people saw and captured 
him. They took him down inside the house, and there he remained as 
a slave for many months. 

One night, Fawn made up his mind to regain his liberty. When all 
the people were asleep, he arose and tried to jump up through the 
entrance of the house; but his head struck the timbers, and he fell 
down again. The noise awoke the old man who owned him, and he 
asked, ‘‘ What is that?’’ Fawn answered, ‘‘ One of the dogs fell down, 
and I am trying to throw him out again.”’ Some time afterwards, 
Fawn tried again, but with like result. The old man woke up again, 
and said, ‘‘ Let the dog remain. Gotosleep.”” Now, Fawn pretended 
to snore, and waited until the old man fell asleep. Again he arose 
to try to jump out the entrance, and this time succeeded. 

He took to the waters of Pole Creek, and swam along until he reached 
its junction with the Upper Lillooet River. Swimming down the latter 
river, he reached the upper end of Big Lillooet Lake. Here he jumped 
on a shoal, and it became a little island. Thence he jumped again on 
toasand-bank, and it becamea largeisland. Here he remained hidden, 


1 Some say they also rubbed the fat salmon all over his buttocks. 
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Next morning the people found his tracks in the snow, but lost them 
where he had taken to the water. They followed along the river- 
banks, but could not find any trace of his having left the water. They 
came back and told the old man, who said, “‘ Bring me some deer’s 
trotters to eat, and I will soon locate him.’’ The people brought some, 
and he ate them. Now he knew where Fawn was, and directed the 
people where to find him. They took canoes and went to the island 
that Fawn had created, but found nothing but his tracks. Fawn was 
aware that they were coming: so he jumped off, and swam away down 
the lake, and the people never saw him again.! 


22. THE LAD WHO KILLED HIS COUSIN? 

A family consisting of a man and his wife, their two daughters, and 
the man’s nephew, once lived near Pemberton Meadows, where there 
were many people. The eldest girl was pubescent, and lived apart 
in her own lodge. Her mother visited her every morning to light 
her fire and to give her food. 

One evening the nephew went to visit her, to see how she was getting 
along. When he reached her lodge, he saw a young man with her. 
He at once turned back, feeling very angry and ashamed. He went 
three successive nights, and found the young man with her each night. 
He made up his mind to shoot his cousin’s lover: so he went and made 
a bow and some arrows, which he tipped with goose-feathers. A 
number of lads were with him when he made the weapons. 

Next evening he repaired to the girl’s lodge, and, finding the young 
man with her, he shot at him. His aim was not true, however; and 
the arrow went through his cousin’s body, and killed her. When he 
saw what he had done, he broke his bow in pieces, went home, and lay 
down without speaking. 

On the following morning the mother said to her younger daughter, 
“Take some fire and food to your sister.” The girl went, but soon 
returned, wearing a terrified look, and saying that her sister was dead, 
with an arrow in her body. The mother waked her husband and the 
nephew, and they all went to see. The latter began to dance, and 
behaved in a warlike manner, saying he would be avenged on his 
cousin’s slayer. 

The people all gathered around, and began to cry. The father 
addressed the people, saying he wished to know who had killed his 
daughter. Some of the young men said, “ We think your nephew 
killed her, for we recognize the arrow in her body as belonging to him.” 
Then the nephew was afraid, and moved away from the people. As 
he went, he sang, “‘ If I only knew who killed my sister! If I only 


1 Some Indians think that this is only a fragment. 
2 See Teit, The Shuswap, p. 679; Teit, Mythology, p. 361 (Nicola). 
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knew who killed the daughter of my uncle!’’ He went to a small 
swampy lake in Pemberton Meadows, made a canoe of horse-tail grass, 
and paddled around in it, singing in the Thompson language “I 
killed the daughter of my uncle.”’ 

The people said, “‘ It is certainly he who killed the girl.” So they all 
went to attack him with spears. When he saw them coming, he stood 
up in his canoe, and danced, singing in Thompson, “ I killed my sister. 
I killed the daughter of my uncle.”” They stabbed him through and 
through with their spears, and left him seemingly dead, with his 
blood and brains streaming out. 

They had just reached home, and told that they had killed him, 
when they heard him singing loudly, as before. They returned, and 
saw him dancing in the canoe. They formed a circle around him, and 
drew in upon him. They said to one another, “‘ Be sure he dves not 
escape!’’ He paddled towards Coyote; and the others cried out, 
‘‘ Coyote, be sure you spear him!” He dived out of the canoe towards 
Coyote, who struck at him, and cried out, “I have him! I have 
speared him! Come and see!’’ When Coyote pulled out his spear, 
there was nothing but a lump of mud on the end of it. The people 
were angry with Coyote. Just then the young man appeared some 
distance away, singing in Thompson, as before, and mocking them. 
They transformed him into a muskrat, and ordained that he should 
always inhabit swamps. 


23. NKIMTCAMU’L! 

An orphan boy lived with some people who took little or no care 
of him, and treated him very meanly. They gave him nothing to eat: 
so he had to subsist on the bones and refuse which they threw away. 
Neither did they provide him with clothes or blankets: so he slept 
naked beside the fire at night. Not content with starving him, they 
also beat him, and called him many hard names. Even the neighbors 
treated him badly, and despised him because he was naked, dirty, 
and ugly. They nicknamed him “ Big-Belly ” because of his distended 
abdomen. 

When the boy grew older, he determined to become a great man, 
and make the people ashamed of their treatment, and envious of his 
success. He continued living with the same people, but used to go 
away at night to the mountains, where he passed the time in training 
himself. Every morning he was home before the people awoke: con- 
sequently they always found him sleeping beside the fire, as usual. 
For years he continued this practice, unknown to the people, and had 
become a wise and athletic young man. He spent many of his nights 

1 See Teit, Traditions, p. 37 (Thompson); Teit, Mythology, p. 300 (Nicola); Boas, 
Sagen, p. 9 (Shuswap); Teit, The Shuswap, p. 684; Hill-Tout, Report 1890, p. 534. The 
name seems to mean “he who eats scraps of food.” 
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now in hunting, and succeeded in killing great numbers of marmots, 
deer, and other animals, the skins of which he made into robes, and 
which he hid away. 

Now, there was a young girl who was still a virgin, who lived ‘n 
another village, and who had refused all offers of marriage made by 
the young men of the country, because she considered them her 
inferiors. Nkimtcamu’t, for that was the name by which the orphan 
boy was generally known, resolved to marry this girl: so he went to 
her village one night, and, knowing the underground lodge in which 
she lived, he tore a hole in the roof, just above where she slept, and 
spat down on her navel. She became pregnant, and in due time gave 
birth to a son; but neither she nor any of the people knew who was 
the father of the child. 

When the boy was a few years old, the girl’s father called all the 
men of the country together, and told them he wished to find out 
who was the father of his grandson. He asked each one to make a 
bow and arrow, and give them to the boy. The men did as they were 
requested; but the boy disdained each of their weapons, and threw them 
away. The grandfather asked if every man had given his bow and 
arrow; and they answered, ‘‘ Yes, every one except Big-Belly, who 
cannot possibly be the father of the child.” The old man insisted 
that Nkimtcamu’t should also present a bow and arrow: so he made 
very rough ones out of fir-branches, and handed them to the boy, 
who at once was delighted, and cried out, “‘ Father! ”’ 

The people were all disgusted when they knew that the naked, 
despised Nkimtcamu’t was the father of the boy. The old man gave 
his daughter to Nkimtcamu’t; and all the people made fun of the girl, 
and laughed at her because of her husband. Now, Nkimtcamu’t made 
a house for his wife and child, and, going to his caches in the mountains, 
brought home many fine skins, and presented his wife with several 
of the best marmot robes. Thenceforth he clad himself in the finest 
skins, and no longer went naked. He soon showed the people that he 
was a better hunter than any of them, and his family was always the 
best provided for of any in the village. He became rich, and had 
many children, and the people envied his success and wealth. 


24. THE MAN WHO GOT FOUR WIVES 


Four brothers lived in the same house with their four sisters. They 
were all anxious to marry; but they knew of no people in their country 
except themselves. In the neighboring country there dwelt a man 
who trained in the mountains and became like a shaman. Through 
his magic he learned of these people, and made up his mind to relieve 
them. He put on a deer’s skin, and in the form of a buck-deer passed 
by the brothers’ house. Next morning they noticed the fresh deer- 
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tracks, and followed them up. After following them a long distance, 
they got tired, and three of the brothers gave up and returned; but 
the eldest persevered, and overtook the deer. 

When the shaman saw that he was nearly caught, he made a house 
near a creek, and a sweat-house close by. Then, changing himself to 
his natural form, he began sweat-bathing. The brother came to the 
creek, and searched for the buck’s tracks, which had come to an end 
there. At last, unsuccessful and tired, he decided to return home. 
Just then he noticed the sweat-house, and, approaching it, found a man 
inside. He asked him if he had seen a buck go past; but the man 
answered, ‘‘ No. Go to my house over yonder,” said he, “ and I 
will come to you when I finish sweating.’”’” The hunter went to the 
house, and the man, arriving presently, treated him very kindly. 

On his return home, the brother related that he had seen a man 
living near a creek; and, as he was a good man, the brothers sent one 
of their sisters to him to be his wife. Some time afterwards the man 
changed himself to a deer again, and did as he had done before. 
Another of the brothers found him, and, thinking it was a different 
man in a different place, as soon as he returned home, sent one of his 
sisters to marry him. Thus the man acted four times, until he had 
got the four sisters for his wives. 

Now the man said, “ I have taken all the brothers’ sisters. I will 
try to get wives for them.’”’” He changed himself into an eagle, and 
flew away to a neighboring country. Here he saw four girls picking 
berries. Three of them were singing, and one was quiet. He took off 
his eagle’s body, and approaching the quiet one, who was alone, asked 
her if she would come with him. She consented, and jumped on his 
back; he flew away with her, and gave her to his eldest brother-in-law. 
Then he returned as a different man, flew away with another one of 
the sisters, and gave her to the second one of his brothers-in-law. 
Thus he continued until he had obtained wives for the four brothers, 
when he left, and went to a distant country with his own wives.’ 


25. THE GHOST-MOTHER 

A man’s wife died, leaving him with a young child, which he used 
to put to sleep at night in a basket-cradle suspended from a bough. 
The baby cried all day, but was always quiet at night. As soon as it 
got dark, the child’s crying would suddenly cease, and the people would 
hear a noise as if the infant were sucking. The mother’s ghost staid 
with it all night, and suckled it. 

1! Some say the deer-tracks led up to the sweat-house, and that the hunter followed them 
there, but could not find them beyond. 

2 Some say the man changed himself into an eagle throughout, and obtained husbands 


for the four sisters in the same manner as he obtained wives for the brothers. After 
getting the eight of them married and happy, he left, and was seen no more. 
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Now, the man was rich; and he wished, if possible, to capture his 
wife’s ghost, and try to make her become a human being again. He 
sent to all the neighboring countries for shamans to come and try 
their skill. -He offered to pay them well: so the best ones came from 
each country. Several came from down the river and from the sea, 
and one each from the Upper Lillooet, the Shuswap, and the Thompson 
Indians. When they had all arrived, they held a consultation, and 
agreed to work together. Some fixed the air above the child; others, 
the air on all sides around it; others made a fire underneath, all ready 
to light; and the Thompson shaman had a basket full of urine and 
medicine of herbs, ready to throw on the ghost. Then they all sat 
around, ready and waiting. 

Just at dark the ghost entered the space occupied by the child. 
She did so from below, as that was the only way she could get in. 
Immediately the shamans lighted the fire, and took away the baby. 
Then the medicine was thrown on the ghost, and, her escape being 
cut off on all sides, she was a prisoner. The shamans treated her and 
sprinkled medicine on her all night, and by morning she was so changed 
that she had partly left the ghost state, and had begun to resemble a 
living woman. 

Thus they treated her for several months, when she was so far 
advanced that she was able to lie down in her bed and suckle her child. 
Some of the shamans now left, while a few still remained, and con- 
tinued their efforts. After many more months of treatment, the 
woman became human enough to be able to do a little of the house- 
work, and to sleep with her husband. Then the last shamans left. 
When departing, they warned the man to take very great care of his 
wife, and to give her tasks by degrees, as it would take a very long 
time yet for her to become just as she had been before her death. If 
she were excited or startled in any way, she would at once change back 
to the spirit state. 

Several years elapsed, and the woman had slowly improved during 
the interval, so that she was now able to do most of the work she used 
to do, much to the joy of her husband. One day the latter thought he 
would give her a new task to perform: so he asked her to go to the 
cellar for some roots. At first she refused to go, saying she might meet 
with some accident; but at last she consented, and went. She carried 
two baskets, — one woven for the roots, and one of birch-bark to fetch 
water in on her way back. She left the bark basket at the entrance 
when she descended into the cellar, and began to fill the other one 
with roots. When the birch-bark basket was about half full, it fell 
down and almost hit her, and startled her. At once she reverted to the 
spirit state, and was a ghost as before. 

The husband found out what had happened, and was very sorry. 
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Her ghost never visited him or the people again. The child, however, 
was now old enough to do without her care, and grew up to be a man. 


26. STORY OF THE SISTERS 


A number of women went to gather roots at a place four days’ 
journey from their home. Among them were two young women who 
were sisters. The first two days, as was the custom, they just gathered 
what amount of roots they could eat each night.t. On the third and 
following days they intended to dig as many roots as they could. 

On the afternoon of the second day the sisters went to bathe them- 
selves; and the elder one noticed, in the reflection of a tree in the 
water, what appeared to be the form of aman. The tree was a large 
one growing near the water’s edge; and the woman was afraid to look 
up at it, lest the man might think she had noticed him, and would kill 
them. That evening in camp she said to her younger sister, ‘“ Come 
here and let me louse your head!’’ The younger sister went and 
laid her head on the older one’s lap. The elder sister then whispered 
into her ear, ‘‘ There are enemies near. I saw the reflection of their 
scout sitting on a tree when we were bathing.”” The younger sister 
began to cry, and the other women asked what was wrong with her. 
The elder answered, ‘‘ I just happened to pull her hair too much, and 
it hurt her.’’ She then whispered to her sister, “‘ Don’t be afraid! 
I will hide you.’”’ She made a small hollow in the ground a little 
deeper by digging it, and made her younger sister lie down in it. 
She covered her over, and, putting her pillow on the top, she herself 
lay down over the place where her sister was hidden. 

That night all the women were killed by a war-party of strangers, 
the elder sister’s skull being split in two.2, When the enemy had gone, 
the younger sister arose and started forhome. That night she climbed 
a tree and slept in the branches. About dusk the ghost of her elder 
sister appeared at the bottom of the tree, with her split head flopping 
about on her shoulders. She could not see straight, everything 
appearing to be upside down.* So she said to her sister, ‘‘ What shall 
I do to get up there? I wish to be with you.” The younger sister 
answered, ‘‘ Where I am is below. If you wish to reach me, you will 
have to put your feet up, and climb head down.” The ghost did this, 
and tried all night in vain to ascend the tree. At daybreak the ghost 
left. 

Next night the girl again slept in a tree, and was visited by her 
sister’s ghost, who asked her the same question, and was answered 
in the same way. Thus the ghost followed her until she reached home, 

1 This is an observance among the Lillooet. 

2 Some say it was split perpendicularly, others say horizontally. 

* As it flopped about, the ghost could not tell whether the ground, or anything she 
saw, was up or down. Sometimes it appeared one way, sometimes the other. 
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where she told the people her story, and then dropped down dead. 
The people blamed the elder sister for not having told all the women 
about seeing the man in the tree, and thus given them all a chance to 
escape. 


27. THE MEDICINE-MAN AND HIS SWEETHEART ! 

A young man in the Lillooet country had a sweetheart who died, 
He was very fond of the girl, and her death was a great blow to him. 
He went into the mountains and lived by himself. After spending 
four years there training, he returned home one night, and, going to 
the place where the girl was buried, he dug her up and took out her 
remains. After cutting the strings, he took off the mat in which she 
was wrapped, and began to treat her. Before long she showed signs 
of life, but was not able to move. He took fir-branches and struck 
her four times with them. She was able to get up, so he told her to 
go and wash in the river four times. When she had done this, she 
was quite well again, and went with the man to his parents’ house. 

On the following morning a brother of the girl came into the house to 
obtain a light to make fire. Seeing his dead sister sitting with the man 
who had been away so long, he ran back in astonishment, and informed 
his mother, who at once went to see for herself. She came back crying, 
and informed her husband that their daughter was really there. The 
father then went to see, and found his wife’s story to be true. The 
people all flocked to the house to see the wonderful couple; and the 
man became known as a great shaman. 

One day a lad’s sweetheart died, and he thought he would like to 
raise her from the dead, as the shaman had done: so he went to him 
and asked him what todo. The shaman said, “ If you train four days 
and nights, you will be able to bring your sweetheart back to life 
again.”” The lad did this, and then went and dug up the body of the 
girl. He carried her home, expecting she would come to life some 
time before morning. He covered her over with a blanket, and lay 
down beside her. The blanket was too short to cover her all, so her 
feet were exposed. 

About daybreak the lad began to laugh to himself; and an old 
woman who had got up to light the fire, hearing him, looked in that 
direction. Seeing the bare feet sticking out from below the blanket, 
she wondered who it could be. She noticed that the feet were swollen 
and discolored, so she wondered all the more. Taking an awl, she 
stuck it into the sole of one foot, but there was no movement. She 
now took off the blanket, and was astonished to see before her the body 
of the girl who had recently died. She now guessed what had hap- 
pened, and was very angry with the boy, calling him a crazy fellow. 


1 See Teit, Traditions, p. 68; Hill-Tout, Anthrop. Inst. xxxiv, p. 336. 
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They sent for the girl’s parents, who came and took the body away, 
and reburied it. 


28. TCiMTCiMI’KiN! 

Tcimtcimi’kin was the name of a very tall man who had the power 
of changing himself at will into the form of a black bear. Once a 
Cannibal stole his wife, so he devised a plan to get her back again. 
He transformed himself into a black bear, and hid in a large hollow 
tree. A hunter came along, and, when he noticed a hole in the tree- 
trunk, said to himself, ‘‘ A bear must live here.’”’ He took a long stick, 
poked it down the hole, and believed that he felt a bear sleeping there. 

Next morning he returned to the place, accompanied by a boy, 
whom he left at the upper hole to watch, while he himself crawled in 
through the lower hole to kill the bear. He did not find the animal 
where he thought to find it, followed along through the log in search, 
and either was lost or killed, for he never came out again. The boy 
waited patiently for a long time. Fina!ly, when the man did not 
appear, he began to cry. 

Then Tcimtcimi’kin transformed himself back again into a man, 
came out of the log, and approached the boy, saying, ‘“‘ Do not cry 
or be afraid! I will take care of you.’ He took the boy on his 
shoulders, and said, ‘‘ We will travel a long distance. Thus he ¢arried 
the lad at a rapid pace all day, without stopping. Once the boy said, 
‘‘] wish to urinate; and Tcimtcimi’kin answered, “ Urinate on my 
shoulders: so the boy did so. Some time afterwards the boy said 
he wished to defecate, and the man told him to do it on his shoulders; 
so the boy did as directed. 

At last they came to a lake, where they stopped to camp. Tcim- 
tcimi’kin felt very hungry, and, as there were many beavers in the lake, 
he decided to get them to eat. He instructed the boy to kill the 
beavers as soon as the lake was dry; then he stepped into the water, 
began to drink, and never stopped until the lake was dry. The boy 
killed many beavers, and Tcimtcimi’kin ate them all that night; but 
the beaver-tails he threw away, as he thought they were unfit for food. 
At last, being gorged with food, and tired, he fell fast asleep. Then 
the boy collected all the tails, and ate them. When Tcimtcimi’kin 
awoke, he saw the boy roasting beaver-tails at the fire, and eating them. 
He remonstrated with the boy; but the latter maintained they were 
the best part of the beaver, and invited him to try them. This he did, 
and found them to be excellent eating. 

Now Tcimtcimi’kin said io the lad, “ I wish you to train, that you 
may be able to help me.”’ So the boy trained himself under the tutor- 

1 Compare Teit, Traditions, p. 80; Teit, Mythology, p. 254 (Uta’maqt); also Teit, The 
Shuswap, p. 713. The name means “ burnt back.” 
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ship of Tcimtcimi’kin. They repaired successively to three other 
small lakes, whose waters they drank dry, and where they killed and 
ate many beavers. When they were at the fourth lake, the boy was 
able to drink it dry himself, thus showing that he had attained the 
same powers as his teacher; but he continued training until he was 
able to jump across a river at one bound. Tcimtcimi’kin lay down 
on his back, and asked the boy to jump across the river. When he had 
done this, he asked him to jump back again. This he did, alighting 
on Tcimtcimi’kin’s breast. After the boy had jumped across four 
times, Tcimtcimi’kin was satisfied that he was proficient. 

He related to him the story of his wife, who had been stolen by a 
Cannibal, and suggested that they should go and fight him. The 
Cannibal lived on the opposite side of a large river, where he spent 
most of his time fishing for people with a dip-net. This net was en- 
dowed with magic, and was ornamented along the hoop and handle 
with strings of human teeth, and finger and toe nails, which the 
Cannibal had obtained from the bodies of his victims. Tcimtcimi’kin 
sent the boy across to torment him and to call him names. The 
Cannibal did not take any notice until the lad made fun of his brow. 
Then he became angry, and chased him. The boy jumped across the 
river, and the Cannibal after him. Now Tcimtcimi’kin came to help 
the boy, and they fought the Cannibal, and killed him eventually by 
dismembering him. The boy then went across the river, and brought 
over Tcimtcimi’kin’s wife, who made the lad sweat-bathe four times 
before he left them. 

After hunting for some time, the boy departed for home, taking with 
him four bladders which Tcimtcimi’kin had given him for protection. 
These he could make appear as dogs. He had to camp five nights 
before reaching home. On each of the first four nights he camped near 
a cliff, as Tcimtcimi’kin had directed him, and was visited by strange 
men who wished to kill him; but he made the bladders advance, and 
growl like dogs; and the strangers, in running away, fell over the 
cliff in their fright. On the fifth night he did not camp near any preci- 
pice, so the bladders would not act. That night he was attacked by a 
Cannibal, who ate him. 


29. THE LOON AND THE WOMAN! 


A young man lived with his wife and mother-in-law. They dwelt 
near the small lakes called Kokwo'linaz and Wélle.2. The wife gathered 


1 See Teit, Traditions, p. 83; Teit, The Shuswap, p. 725. This is a widely distributed 
tale (see, for instance, Boas, Sagen, p. 247; Petitot, Traditions des Indiens du Canada 
nord-ouest, p. 407; W. Bogoras, Chukchee Mythology, Publications of the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, vol. viii, p. 26). : 

2 These lakes are situated on the Upper Lillooet River, above Pemberton Meadows. 
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skemtc-root (Erythronium grandiflorum) every day near the lakes. 
She was fascinated by them, and began to have amorous desires. 

One day she went down to a low rock which extended out into the 
lake, and, lying down flat on her back, she cried out, “ Callk!’’! 
repeatedly, and asked any one from the lake to come and to be her 
paramour. Soon Loon gave his weird cry, and approached the rock. 
Going ashore, he stood over the woman, and struck her repeatedly with 
his bill on the navel. When he left, the woman gathered roots; but 
she did not dig many. 

At night her husband said, ‘‘ Why have you gathered so few skemtc- 
roots? What have you been doing all day?’ She replied, ‘“‘ The 
plants were scarce, and I had to wander around a great deal to get 
even a few.” 

The next two days the woman did the same thing. Her husband 
was now suspicious, and the next day he watched her. She felt 
sore where Loon had picked her; yet she went to the rock as usual, and 
called Loon, who came ashore, and did as before. 

When Loon had disappeared, the husband went to his wife, and, 
after accusing her, he killed her, taking off her clothes,? and burying 
her body. Then he dressed himself in her clothes, fixed his hair as 
her hair had been, and, going to the rock, lay down and called, “‘ Callk!”’ 
Soon Loon came, and, thinking it was the woman, he began to strike 
the man’s navel with his bill. When he did this, the man stabbed him 
with his knife and killed him. He took the body, and buried it beside 
that of the woman. 

When he reached home, his mother-in-law asked him where his 
wife was, and he answered her, saying, “‘ I buried her with her para- 
mour.” 

30. THE FAITHLESS WIFE? 

Many people lived together in one underground house. Among 
them was a young man who was training. When the men of the 
house went hunting, he would never go with them, but always went 
out to train. When they had been away some time, he would always 
return and meet one of the men’s wives some distance from the house. 
This woman would not go with the other women when they did work, 
but would complain of feeling ill, and would wander off to meet the 
young man. She would eat very little when other people were near, 
but when alone would eat heartily. 

One day the men went out hunting, and killed so many deer, that they 
had to camp over night. The husband of the woman was suspicious 

1 Said to mean “stone.” 

2 Some say he put his own clothes on his wife’s body. 

3 See Boas, Sagen, pp. 162 (Kwakiutl), 234 (Heiltsuk), 257 (Bella Coola), 281 (Tsime 
shian); Teit, The Shuswap, p. 724. 
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of his wife: therefore he left that night, when the other hunters had 
fallen asleep, and went home to see his wife. He dressed himself as 
she did, in a marmot-skin blanket with a belt around the waist. 
When he reached the house, he descended the ladder quietly, and 
crawled up to near her bed. Then he heard the young man talking 
to his wife, crawled up to them, took out his knife and cut off the lad’s 
offending parts. The lad did not utter a sound, but jumped up and 
ran outside, leaving many blood-stains on the ladder. The husband 
followed, carrying the parts which he had cut off, and which he hid 
in a tree. 

On the following morning, when the people awoke, they found that 
the ladder was blood-stained, and wondered what had happened. 
The people said, ‘‘ Every one is here except the hunters and the lad 
who is training. Perhaps it is he.’’ But the lad’s father said, “ It 
cannot be he, for he is out training in the woods and mountains.’’ The 
people followed the blood-marks, and eventually came to the body of 
the lad, who had bled to death. 

That day the woman pretended to be very ill, and sat down alone 
just outside the underground house. About noon a man? came along, 
having a dog with him, and, seeing the woman there, asked her if she 
were ill. Receiving an answer in the affirmative, he said he could 
cure her if she would eat his medicine. She said she would. So he told 
her that the medicine he would give her was some very good venison, 
but she would have to eat it a very small piece at a time. The woman 
gave h'm a basket, and he went some little distance away, and boiled 
the venison along with the privates of the young man. When it was 
cooked, he cut the whole into very small pieces, and gave it to the 
woman to eat. When she had tasted it, he asked her if it was good, 
and she said it was very nice. She ate it all, and died shortly after- 
wards. By that time the man and dog had disappeared. 


31. THE SQUINT-EYED WOMAN; OR, THE MAN WHO OBTAINED A 
NEW HEAD® 

A woman lived in a certain place with her son. She was squint- 
eyed, and had a wicked temper, so that no one would marry her. At 
last, however, she obtained a good-looking man; but every night she 
tore his face with her nails, so that he bled profusely. After some time 

1 Some say the lad did not die, but went to where the hunters had slaughtered the 
deer, and, seeing a big buck lying there, cut off its privates, and put them on himself. 
He returned to the house in a few days, and the husband was going to kill him; but his 
parents made peace between them by giving their daughter to the indignant husband. 

? This was the woman's husband in disguise. Some say that only a dog appeared to 
the woman, and offered her the medicine, the dog being the husband metamorphosed. 

* See Hill-Tout, Anthrop. Inst. xxxvii, p. 346 (region of North Victoria); /bid., xxxiv, 
Pp. 354. 
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of this treatment, he became so disfigured that he could hardly be 
recognized. He left! his wife, and went to a wise old woman to see 
if she could not tell him of some way to get back his good looks. 

He reached the house of the woman, who lived near a trail; and she 
advised him to go to the house of the man who kept heads, and get a 
new one. “ He will first show you all the worst heads, which hang on 
the walls,’’ she said; ‘“‘ and then he will show you better ones, which 
he keeps in boxes: but refuse them all except one, which is kept covered 
in a small box by itself. It hangsin acorner. Ask for it, as it is the 
best and most beautiful one in the place.” 

Reaching the old man’s house, he was invited in, and asked if he 
wanted anything. He said, “I wish to get a new head.” The old 
man showed him all the heads, one after another; but he refused them 
all. At last he took the one out of the small covered box; and this the 
man accepted. He cut off his own head, and put the new one on in 
its place. As he went out and passed by the heads on the walls, the 
women’s heads began to sing, and cried out, asking him to be their 
nusband; but he passed by without heeding them. 

On his way back he visited the house of Black-Bear-Woman and 
Crane-Woman,? who lived together. He married them and staid there, 
each of them bearing him a child. 

When the children had attained some size, they cried continually 
to see their grandfather: so their father hunted, and killed much large 
game. He put all the meat and fat in one glove, and the skins in 
another, took his wives and children, and journeyed to his parents’ 
house. Here he called all the people together, and gave them a great 
feast and many presents of skins. 

Among the people who attended the feast was his former wife with 
her son. The latter laughed at his father because of his new wives; 
but the mother wished the man to take her back again as his wife. 
“Oh, no!” he said, “ I have got a new head now, and I do not wish it 
spoiled.”” The woman became angry, and said, “ I will get a new head 
too; and when he sees my beauty, he will admire me, and ask me to 
become his wife again.’”’ Taking her son with her, she went to the 
house of the man who kept heads; but, as she could not see straight, 
she chose a very ugly head with one eye looking to each side. Thinking 
herself to be now pretty, she returned home; but she was so ugly, that 
the people were all afraid of her, and the children ran away interror: 
so the people took her and her boy and threw them into the water, 
saying that henceforth they should be water mysteries or spirits. 

1 Some say she turned him out. 


2 Stuwa’, t' rane, or some similar bird. 
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32. THE GAMBLER! 


Once a man played lehal until he had lost everything. First he 
gambled away his weapons, then his clothes, then his blankets and 
food. He lost also his four children, his wife, his hair, and finally 
himself. He lay down that night feeling very miserable, for now he 
was virtually a slave fora time. Moreover, he was naked, and without 
wife or children. He brooded so much over his bad luck that he could 
not sleep, so at last he arose and went to the house of an old woman 
who was celebrated for her wisdom. She told him that his bad luck 
came through his not having trained enough; and she advised him to 
go to the mountains, and train himself for four years. ‘‘ If you do 
this,”’ she said, ‘‘ you will become wise and rich.””. He took her advice, 
and at once retired to the mountains. At the end of the four years 
he had become very wise, and knew what to do. He had obtained 
several powerful protectors, chief among which was the knife. 

Now he repaired to a lake on the other side of which dwelt a number 
of people in two underground houses. Those who lived in one were 
good people, while those who dwelt in the other were bad people and 
cannibals. Over each house presided a chief; KalEniixxwa’ being the 
name of the bad chief, and Asiixxwa’,? the name of the good one. 
On the lake-shore, and not very far from the houses, lived Loon, whose . 
duty it was to take across the lake any one who wished to visit the 
chiefs. He had a copper canoe, which he used for this purpose. The 
gambler arrived at the lake-shore, and called on Loon to take him 
across; but Loon evidently did not hear, for he paid no attention. 
Getting tired of calling, the gambler lay down, and, feeling tired, 
yawned. As soon as he yawned, Loon seemed to hear or know that 
some one wished to cross; for he immediately launched his canoe and 
paddled rapidly across the lake. When still some distance from the 
shore, he stopped the canoe and told the man to jump in. This the 
gambler did at one bound. When he was seated in the canoe, Loon 
asked him which house he wished to visit, and the man answered, 
*‘T am going to see Asiixxwa’.’’ Loon said, “‘ Are you sure that it is 
not Kaleniixxwa’ you intend to visit?’’ But the gambler knew the 
difference in character of the two chiefs: so he said again, ‘* Asiixxwa’.”’ 
— ‘ That is strange,’ said Loon. ‘‘ Every one who crosses here goes 
to see Kalrniixxwa’.”’ 

Reaching the other side, the gambler went up to Asiixxwa’’s house, 
and entered. The chief spoke to him kindly, and invited him to sit 
among the people; but the gambler preferred to sit apart, saying, “ I 


‘ do not yet know enough to sit among you.” Then Asiixxwa’ said, 


“I will make you all right,” and, going up to him, he struck him four 


! See Hill-Tout, Anthrop. Inst. xxxv, p. 199; also p. 364. 
* Sometimes called Angsiixxwa’. 
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times with a whip of switches, and then told him to go and wash him- 
self four times. When he returned from washing, the chief gave him 
his two daughters to wife. 

Kaleniixxwa’, hearing there was a stranger in the other chief's house, 
went to test him at lehal. He put up his two daughters and much 
goods as a stake. The man won all, but returned the goods to Kalr- 
niixxwa’, while the two daughters he kept. After this, Kaleniixxwa’ 
did not trouble him again. 

The gambler had now four wives. One of his first two wives bore 
him a daughter, and one of the wives he won at lehal also bore him a 
daughter. After he had staid some time with these people, his children 
began to cry to see their grandmother: so he took his four wives! and 
two children, and returned to his parents in his own country. Some 
time afterwards a man there lost everything playing lehal: so, having 
heard the story of the gambler’s success, he went and asked him how he 
had managed to become so rich and such a good gambler. The gambler 
said, ‘‘ I trained four years, then went to the lake where Loon takes 
people across in his copper canoe. When crossing, I was asked whether 
I intended to visit the chief KalEniixxwa’ or the chief Asiixxwa’, and I 
said the former. I was directed to his house, and, on reaching there, 
I staid and gained great knowledge.’’ The man believed the gambler’s 
story, did as directed; and Kaleniixxwa’ ate him, and threw his bones 
out beside those of his other victims. 


33. THE WOMAN WHO WAS IMPALED ON A TREE-TOP 


An old woman lived in a house with her son and his wife,? a young 
woman. The wife went out every day to gather cedar-bark and to 
dig fern-roots. Although she always staid away until dark, she 
never brought home much bark or roots. She really spent most of 
her time each day with Lynx, who used to meet her in the forest. 
Her husband became suspicious. One day he watched his wife, and 
saw her with Lynx. On the following day he said to her, ‘‘ I love you 
very much, and like to be with you. I will go with you to-day to dig 
roots and gather bark.’’ When they had travelled some distance 
through the forest, they arrived at the bottom of a very tall, straight 
tree. The husband climbed the tree, and asked his wife to follow, 
which she did. When he reached the top, he sharpened the point of 
the tree with his knife, and impaled his wife on it. Then, as he 
descended, he peeled the bark off the tree for a long distance down, 
and went home, leaving his wife to die. 

1 Some say he took with him only the two wives who bore him children. 

2 Some say the man was a Lillooet, and that his wife belonged to one of the tribes of 
the coast (see Teit, Mythology, pp. 285 [Uta’mqt], 384 [Nicola]; Boas, Sagen, pp. 22 [Fraser 


Delta], 89 [Comox], 96 [Puntlatch], 123 [Nootka], 129 [Kwakiutl]; Boas, Kwakiutl Tales 
[Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, vol. ii, p. 400)}). 
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It was a very hot day, and the woman suffered terribly. She called 
for help to her brothers, who were at sea in a canoe, harpooning seals. 
They heard her, and went to her rescue, and she told them how she 
came to be there. They called together all the animals and birds, 
and asked them to try and save the woman; but they were all unable 
to climb the slippery part of the tree. At last Snail tried it. Snail 
was so slow climbing up the peeled part of the tree, that the woman 
was dead when he reached her. Snail took the body down. 

Now, one of the brothers, who looked very much like his sister, cut 
off her hair and put it on his own head. He also put on her clothes, 
took her basket on his back, and in the evening went to the house of 
the old woman, who said, thinking it was her daughter-in-law, ‘‘ What 
keeps you so late when you gather so few roots?’’ The husband was 
surprised to see what he thought was his wife, but he said nothing, 
and allowed the brother to go to bed with him. The pretended wife 
said to him, ‘‘ You must not touch me to-night. I am sore after what 
you did to me.” So the husband turned over and went to sleep. 
When he was sound asleep, the brother took out a large sharp knife 
which he had hidden in his clothes, and cut the husband’s throat; then 
he put a log in his place in the bed and covered it over. 

On the next morning the old woman called to her son and his wife 
to get up, but they did not stir. About noon she uncovered them, 
and found a stick lying in the place of the woman, and her son dead 
with his throat cut. The brothers buried their sister’s body, and then 
returned to their home on the sea. 


34. BROTHER AND SISTER! 


A widower lived in an underground house with his son and his 
maiden daughter. The father kept the girl in a box near his own bed, 
for he was afraid some of the young men might touch her. One night, 
when the father was asleep, the brother opened the lid of the box, 
went inside, and siaid with his sister. Neither of them spoke, and the 
girl did not know who he was. The brother did this three successive 
nights. The girl desired to know who was visiting her, so she rubbed 
some powdered charcoal and grease on the palms of her hands; and, 
on the fourth night when he visited her, she embraced him, leaving the 
imprints of her hands on his back. Next morning she sat down on the 
roof of the house to watch the lads playing, to find out which of them 
had visited her. She saw the black hand-marks on her brother's back, 
and felt greatly ashamed. That night, when he visited her, she told 
him what she had done. ‘“‘ 1 am very much ashamed,” she said. ‘“‘ It 


1 See Boas, Sagen, pp. 37 (Fraser Delta), 124 (Nootka); Hill-Tout, Report 1899, p. 566 
(Thompson). Known to the Lower Thompson under the title “‘ Roiastcu’t’’ or “* Roies- 
tciit '"’ (‘they burnt themselves"). MHill-Tout’s principal informant, Chief Michel, 
belonged to the Lower Thompson. 
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will never do for our father and the people to know. We had better 
leave here together.” That night they ran away together, and 
travelled to another country, where they lived by themselves. They 
made a house in a place where game was abundant, and in time the 
girl gave birth, first to a boy, and then to a girl. 

When the children grew large enough to run around, their parents 
always made them stay on the opposite side of the fireplace; for they 
were afraid, if they came too near, they might notice the great re- 
semblance between their father’s and mother’s faces. Notwithstand- 
ing this precaution, the children noticed the similarity, and said to 
each other, ‘‘ How much alike our father and mother are!"" The 
children asked their parents how it was they were so much alike, and 
the parents felt embarrassed. 

At last the mother told them the story of their disgrace. The father 
said, ‘‘ We feel too much ashamed to live with our children: we had 
better kill ourselves.”” They hung food and goat hair and skins in a 
tree, and told the children that it was for them, because they them- 
selves were going to die soon. The children cried when they heard 
that their parents were going to die; but the father said, ‘‘ We are 
not going to die yet.”’ So the children laughed and were glad again. 
Their father told them how to travel to reach their grandfather's house. 
It would take them many days; but they would have food and clothes 
enough for the journey, if they took what was hanging on the tree. 
Whenever their father talked thus, they would cry. Then he would 
cheer them by saying it would not be for a long time yet; and the 
children would be merry, and play again. 

The parents gathered much pitch-wood, which they placed in and 
around their lodge to make it burn quickly. Then, one day, when 
the children were playing some distance away, the woman went into 
the lodge; and the man, after setting fire to the house all around the 
outside, joined her. Thus they burned themselves to death in their 
lodge. 

The children saw the flames, and hurried home, but too late to see 
their parents again. After crying bitterly, they made up packs of the 
food that had been left on the tree, and started for their grandfather's 
house. When they arrived there, their grandfather asked them who 
they were and whence they came, and they told him the whole story. 
They remained with their grandfather and his people. 
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35. THE FLOOD, AND DISTRIBUTION OF PEOPLE! 


All the Lillooet people lived together around Green Lake, and for 
some distance below it on Green River.? At that time there came a 
great and continuous rain, which made all the lakes and rivers overflow 
their banks, and deluge the surrounding country. When the people 
saw the waters rise far above the ordinary high-water mark, they 
became afraid. 

A man called Ntci‘nemkin had a very large canoe, in which he 
took refuge with his family. The other people ascended the moun- 
tains for safety; but the water soon covered them too. When they 
saw that they would probably all be drowned, they begged Ntci’nemkin 
to save their children. As for themselves, they did not care. The 
canoe was too small, however, to hold all the children: so Ntci’nemkin 
took one child from each family, — a male from one, a female from 
the next, and so on. 

The rain continued falling and the water rising, until all the land 
was submerged except the peak of the high mountain called Split 
(Nci’kato).2 The canoe drifted about until the waters receded, and 
it grounded on Smimelc Mountain.‘ Each stage of the water's sinking 
left marks on the sides of this mountain. 

When the ground was dry again, the people settled just opposite 
the present site of Pemberton. Ntci’nemkin with his wives and 
children settled there, and he made the young people marry one 
another. He sent out pairs to settle at all the good food-places 
through the country. Some were sent back to Green Lake and Green 
River; others were sent down to Little Lillooet Lake and along the 
Lower Lillooet River; and some were sent up to Anderson and Sea- 
ton Lakes. Thus was the country peopled by the offspring of the 
Green Lake people.® 

1 Compare Teit, Traditions, p. 20. 

2 Green Lake and Green River are situated in the heart of the Cascades, at the south- 
western head waters of the Upper Lillooet River. They lie in the watershed between the 
Lillooet and Squamish, and the Squamish trail passes right along them. They are only 
thirty miles, or a little over, from the sea. From tradition, this place seems to have been 
the main early abode of the Lillooet people, and was convenient for trading with the Coast 
Indians. Probably long ago the Lillooet may have occupied a position similar to that of 
the Chilcotin, who at one time lived together near the divide, for convenience in trading 
with the Bella Coola. 

* This mountaip is situated on the west side of the lower end of Lillooet Lake. Its 
peak consists of a great precipice split in two perpendicularly. 

4 This mountain is just opposite Pemberton Meadows, to the northeast, and is rather 
low and flat. It has a number of flat terraces on its sides (one above the other), which 
are said to be the marks of the receding flood. 

5 Some say Ntci’nemkin sent a pair to each country, and that every tribe in the interior 


and on the coast is descended from one of the pairs of Lillooet people sent abroad after the 
flood. 
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36. THE POOR MAN; OR, THE ORIGIN OF COPPER! 


Formerly many people lived at Green Lake and its vicinity. The 
only other people known to them were some who lived on the Lillooet 
River.2. They did not know of the Coast Indians at that time. 

The Green Lake people were \isited by some disease, and all died 
excepting an old woman and her grandson. They were very poor, 
and the boy cried constantly. The old woman made a bow and 
arrows, a bark canoe, and many toys with which to amuse him; but 
he continued to cry as much as ever. She made a fish-line of hair,* 
and taught him how to fish. This pacified him, and he now spent 
most of his time in fishing. 

One day he caught something heavy, and his line broke. He went 
home and told his grandmother, who made a new line for him of hemp 
(spa’tsan) bark, and put a ball of her own hair on the hook as a bait. 
The boy was well pleased, and went back to the same place to fish. 
He hooked something heavy again; but this time he had a strong line, 
and was able to pull it out. It was a large piece of copper, — a thing 
which the people had never seen before. He rolled it up carefully in 
brush, and took it home. His grandmother saw it was something 
rare and precious, so she told him to lay it by, which he did. 

When the boy had grown a bit, he began to shoot many humming- 
birds and other bright-plumaged birds, the skins of which he made 
into robes. When he reached the age of puberty, he began to hunt 
larger game, and became a great hunter. He killed many bears and 
deer and goats. His grandmother spent all her time making the skins 
into robes, in making goat-hair blankets, and in laying up a large supply 
of food. At the end of several years the house was quite full of food 
of all kinds, and robes of goat-hair, goat-skin, deer, bear, and marmot 
skin, etc. 

Now the lad asked his grandmother what he sk... .4d do with the 
copper he had found; and she said, ‘ Show it to the people. I think 
there are some people who live on the Lillooet River.” 

One day not long after this, while the lad was hunting on the western 
slopes of the Cascade Mountains, he met some strange men who said 
they were Squamish. The strangers left him, and in their explorations 
reached his grandmother’s house. She was surprised to see them. 
They said they belonged to the sea, and asked her what she was doing 
there all alone. She said that she and her son were the only ones left 
of the people of that region. Thus the Coast Indians became known 
to them. 

1 Some say that the events narrated in this story took place at a later period than those 
of the other stories, and that this tale does not belong to the time of the ancients. 


2 The Lower Lillooet is meant. 
* Some say she made the line of her own hair. 
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Now the old woman said to the lad, ‘‘ Our house is full. It is now 
time that you invited the people."’ So he went to the Lillooet River, 
and invited the people he found there. He also journeyed to the coast, 
and invited the Squamish. When all the guests had assembled, he 
went and got his copper. The Copper said to him, ‘‘ When you show 
me to the people, you must put feathers and down on your head, 
wear a feather blanket, and carry a rattle in your hand. You must 
dance when you show me.”’ The lad dressed as directed; and when 
he showed the copper, he danced, and sang the story of its origin, and 
how he found it. He feasted the people many days, and before their 
departure he gave each one a present of arobe. They all called him a 
chief. His fame spread; and, when the Lower Fraser people heard of 
him, one of their chiefs came and gave his daughter to be the young 
man’s wife. One of the Squamish chiefs also brought his daughter 
and gave her to him in marriage. The young man gave marriage- 
presents of pieces of copper to his fathers-in-law. 

By his two wives he had many children, mostly sons; and people of 
distant countries, on hearing of him and of his sons, visited them, 
bringing their daughters, whom they married to his sons. For each 
daughter-in-law he gave a piece of copper. Thus copper was dis- 
tributed among all the tribes. The people who had received it valued 
it very highly, and would not part with it, for it was rare and gave 
them a higher standing among their people. When they showed their 
copper, they always dressed in feathers, and danced. 

The Shuswap and the Thompsons each married a daughter to the 
sons of the Green Lake chief. Thus the Green Lake people became 
very numerous again; and some of them moved farther east, and 
settled around Pemberton and Lillooet Lake. In recent years the 
Green Lake Indians have left that region altogether, and settled 
among the Pemberton Indians. 


37. THE s’A’INNUX! 


Between the Indian village of Pemberton and Green Lake, at a 
place a little above Currie’s Ranch, there formerly lived a number of 
people in two underground houses. These people were called S’a’- 
innux, and were very familiar with the water, and powerful in magic. 
Their chief had two daughters who were very handsome, and many 
young men from the neighboring country were anxious to obtain them 
as wives; but all who had attempted to court them had been killed 
by their magic. The bones of these unfortunate suitors were heaped 
up around the houses for a considerable distance away. 

One day the four Transformer brothe:3? arrived near their house, 


1See Teit, The Lillooet, Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. ii, 


p. 252. 
2 The Black-Bear Brothers (see p. 350). 
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and one of them at once undertook to obtain the girls. As he ap- 
proached the house, the girls’ mother saw him, and called out, “ An- 
other man comes for a wife!’’ Then one of the girls ran out, laughing, 
and embraced him when she met him. As soon as she did this, his 
flesh began to disappear, and he died: only a heap of bones was left on 
the spot. As he did not return, another brother went, and fared in 
the same way as the first. Then the third brother went; and he also 
met a like fate. 

Now, the fourth brother knew that there was something wrong: so 
he went to an old woman who lived in a small house near the trail, 
and asked her advice. She told him what tests he would have to go 
through, and advised him to sweat in her sweat-house before he went 
to see the S’a’innux. He did as directed; and when he finished sweat- 
bathing, he knew everything, and was fuli of magic. Then he took his 
quiver full of arrows, his bow and knife, his fish-spear, his snowshoes, 
and his paint and grease, went to the S’a’innux at night, and lay down 
between the two sisters. When they awoke, they were surprised to 
find a man between them, and especially such a handsome man; for he 
shone like light, and his body was smooth to the touch. They awoke 
their parents, who were surprised; and, after looking at the man, they 
were satisfied with him as their son-in-law, and allowed him to stay 
with their daughters. 

On the following morning the parents were surprised to find their 
daughters still in bed, for they were always in the habit of going to 
wash themselves at daybreak. At last they arose; and one of them 
went to fetch water, while the other one made the fire and began to 
cook. The man did not get up; and the parents, being curious to have 
a look at him now by daylight, removed the blanket which covered 
him. They were astonished to see a very old, decrepit, ugly man in 
place of the handsome man they had seen the night before. Then they 
laughed at their daughters, and said, ‘‘ What a wretch to have for a 
son-in-law!’’ But one of the girls would not desert him, as she thought 
he was only playing a trick: so she carried him around in a basket 
everywhere she went. 

Once the parents, expecting to have a laugh at the girl and her 
husband, said, ‘‘ Let our son-in-law gather fire-wood!"’ His wife 
carried him to a tree, which, apparently with great difficulty, he 
chopped down and split up, the people meanwhile looking on and 
laughing at him. His wife went home with her basket, intending to 
return for him before long. In her absence, the parents attacked him, 
and left him for dead. When they reached their house, they said, 
‘‘ Our son-in-law killed himself while splitting wood.’”” Now, when 
they had gone, the man arose, gathered the wood together, and made it 
assume the size of a small bundle, which he took to the house. He 
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threw it down, and the wood returned to its natural proportions. He 
had changed himself back again into a handsome, athletic man. 

Then the parents said, ‘‘ Let our son-in-law go hunting!’’ He took 
his weapons and snowshoes, and went out. When he had been gone a 
little time, one of the S’4’innux, hoping to kill him on the mountains, 
sang a song to make snow fall; but he put on his snowshoes, ran 
over the snow, and killed much game, which he made to assume the 
proportion of a small pack. He threw it into one house, and it 
became almost full of meat and fat. 

Then the peopie said, ‘“‘ Let him go to spear salmon!”’ They con- 
ducted him to a rapid some distance up the river, which was the abode 
of “‘ water-mysteries ’' in the shape of mermen, half man and half 
fish. One of these appeared, and the people said, ‘‘ That is a salmon. 
Spear it quickly!’’ He speared it, and was at once dragged under 
the water. The parents returned home and said, “ Our son-in-law 
has been drowned.”’ But before long he arrived, carrying two mer- 
men in each hand. 

The people were afraid, and said, ‘“ Do not take them in here! 
Throw them away!”’ He paid no attention, however, and threw them 
into the house. At once the water rose in the houses, and drowned 
all the S’a’innux, excepting the Transformer’s wife and her sister, 
brother, and parents. Then the man made a large hole, which he 
caused to become full of water. He jumped over each of the skeletons 
which were strewed around the houses, and told each man, as he 
came to life again, to go and wash in the water. This they did, and 
afterwards returned totheirhomes. The descendants? of the S’a’innux 
dance at potlatches, with masks and clothes representing half man, 
half fish.’ 


38. THE HAITLO’LAUX AND WOLF PEOPLE, ANCESTORS OF THE 
LILUET’O’L * 

In the region inhabited by the Liluet’6’l there formerly lived two 
groups or families of people who never intermarried with each other. 
One group, called HaiLo’laux (or Haitld’laux), lived in underground 
houses at the mouth of the river that empties into the head of Big 
Lillooet Lake; while the other group, known as the Wolf people, 
lived a few miles upstream, on its north bank, above its junction with 


1 Some say these were friends of the S’é’innux. 

2 These people are now included with the Liluet’d’1. 

3 This story is obviously based on the widely-spread story of the tests of the son-in-law 
which is current among all the coast tribes (see Robert H. Lowie, “‘The Test-Theme 
in North American Mythoiogy,"’ Journal of American Folk-lore, vol. xxi [1908], pp. 97 


et seq., particularly p. 135). 
‘ Compare some Uta’mat stories (see Teit, The Lillooet, Publications of the Jesup 


North Pacific Expedition, vol. ii, p. 252). 
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the Pole River. They also lived in underground houses. The sites 
of their underground houses are pointed out by the Indians at the 
present day. 

The HaiLo’laux were very tall people (the men about ten feet in 
height) and very broad and strong. Many of the men had hair on 
their breasts, and looked like bears; while all of them had very long 
hair on their heads, reaching almost to the ground. Most of them 
had black hair, but some had brown, and quite a number had red hair. 
They were a bad people, and were never known to sleep. They 
wandered about at night, and stole things from the Wolf people, who, 
when they went to their house and asked for the stolen property, were 
always met with the answer, ‘“‘ We know nothing about what you lost. 
Why do you come here to look at our privates?’’ When the Wolf 
people would put fish in the water to soak, the HaiLo’laux would fre- 
quently steal it, for they were fond of fish, and used to catch them by 
swimming after them under the water. The Wolf people were of 
medium size (some of them small), and were wealthier and better 
hunters and fishermen than the others. Both people were endowed 
with magic in a high degree, especially the HaiLo’laux. 

The HaiLo’laux had a chief who had four daughters noted for their 
magical powers. The Wolf chief sent four men to watch the HaiLo’- 
laux and see what they did at night. They hid themselves near the 
river-bank. At evening the chief came out of his house; then, a while 
afterwards, one of his daughters came out also. Thus they came out 
one at a time, the fourth daughter appearing about midnight. The 
four women went down to the river and washed themselves near 
where the Wolf men were hidden; and the latter jumped out on them, 
and took them home to be their wives. When they reached the 
ladder of the underground house, the women suddenly became invisible 
and left.them, and each of the men found that he was bleeding, — one 
of them below the ankle, one at the back of the head, another above 
the eye, and the fourth one from the heart. The men were aston- 
ished, and went into the house and reported their adventure. The 
women had each taken some of their blood home. 

Some days afterward a HaiLo’laux man came to the Wolf house, and 
asked if any of them had lost blood, as the chief’s four daughters had 
each of them a piece of dried blood hanging above their beds. One of 
the Wolf men said, ‘‘ I lost some blood from my foot;’’ and the HaiLo’- 
laux answered, ‘‘ You had better come and see if it is yours. If it is, 
the woman who has it will marry you.’’ He went to the HaiLo’laux 
house, and, seeing the blood, he pointed out one of the pieces as his. 
The woman who possessed it said, *‘ No, it is not yours. You must 
prove it to be yours by undergoing a test of your powers. Go into 
that small house yonder, and stay there for a time. You will see a 
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web of fat hanging in there which is continually dripping. If you allow 
the drops to fall on you, they will burn right through you, unless 
you are strong in magic. You will have difficulty in breathing when 
you first go into the house, but that will wear away. As soon as you 
feel at ease, take some of the fat and put it to your mouth. If you 
don’t die when you do that, then eat some. If you still feel all right 
after eating the fat, then return to me. If you die during the test, 
your flesh will be burned up, and only your bones will be left.’"” The 
man went into the house as directed, saw the web of fat, and said to 
himself, ‘‘ i don’t wish to stay here long, I will eat the fat at once and 
be done with it.”” He ate the fat, and at once died, his insides and 
flesh burning up. 

The next day a HaiLo’laux man appeared at the Wolf house, and 
told them that their friend was dead, and that the women still had the 
blood hanging above their beds. He said, ‘‘ Whoever of you can prove 
it to be yours, him the women will marry.’”’ One man said, ‘‘ Some of 
it is blood from my eye.” The HaiLo’laux said, ‘‘ You had better 
go and claim it.’”” The Wolf man answered, ‘‘ No, I am not strong 
enough in magic.”” Another said, ‘ It is blood from my head; but I will 
not go to claim it, for I also am weak in magic.”” The fourth man 
said, ‘‘ It is blood from my heart.’’ The HaiLo’laux answered, ‘‘ Come 
and claim it, then.” 

The Wolf man said, “ Yes, I will go, and conquer or die.” Taking 
his bow and arrows, his quiver, his knife, his thunder arrow-head,' and 
his paint, he started. His grandmother lived alone in a little house 
close by, and, as he was passing, she called him in. She said, “ I 
will give you advice.”” She told him what tests he would have to pass 
through, and added, “ Before going to the HaiLo’laux, you must 
sweat-bathe in a very hot sweat-house. Thus you will gain the 
required strength and knowledge.’’ He did as directed; and when he 
came out of the sweat-house he was very wise, and full of magic. 
He went to the HaiLo’laux house, and claimed a piece of the blood as 
his. The woman possessing it said, “‘ Yes, perhaps it is yours; but 
you must go through a test.”” They gave him some of their meat to 
eat, which he bolted without chewing. Then the woman sent him to 
the small house, as his predecessor had been sent. When he had been 
inside a while, he put some of the fat to his mouth, then, before long, 
he ate some. When he came out of the house, he was at once changed 
to resemble a HaiLo’laux, with much red hair all over his body. The 
hair of his head also assumed a red color. 


1 Skim’dst, or thunder arrow-head, of the Thompsons. The Lillooet, Thompson, and 
Shuswap believe that they are fired by the Thunder. Most of these are simply large 
pieces of arrow-stone, generally blocked off more or less, so that they somewhat resemble 
a spear-head or an arrow-head of huge size. 
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When he came back to the people, they said, “ Fell and split that 
tree yonder.’’ He took his hammer and chisel, cut the tree down, and 
split it. When he had nearly finished, the wood suddenly became hard 
to split, and he had to put in several wedges. Then all at once it 
yielded, and one of the wedges fell into the crack. The people said, 
‘Pick it out!’’ When he had his arm and head in the crack, they 
caused the crack to close on him. He spit out red paint, which he 
had in his mouth, and the HaiLo’laux thought he was dead; but the 
wood had not really closed on him very tightly, for he had placed his 
thunder-stone crosswise in the crack, which prevented its closing. 
When the people had gone away, he split up the rest of the tree, and, 
making all the split wood into one small piece, threw it down the hole 
of the underground house, and it assumed its orig‘nal proportions.' 

The HaiLo’laux tested his powers in many ways; but he was always 

equal to his task, and even showed them that he was more powerful 
in magic and knowledge than they were. He married the woman 
who had taken his blood, and eventually became chief of the HaiLo’- 
laux. When he had become chief, he said, ‘‘ The Haito’laux and the 
Wolves shall become one people.” 
One night he told stories? to the HaiLo’laux, and asked them to say 
i’'a’i’’* as long as he continued relating them. They did as told, 
and eventually all fell asleep. After this, they always slept at night, 
like ordinary people. He assembled the Haito’laux and the Wolf 
people, and told them they must all eat deer-meat, and thus become 
like one people. They all partook of the venison, except some of the 
Wolf people, who refused. These he transformed into wolves, saying, 
‘You shall be wolves, and shall always have poor food, and often be 
hungry.”’ Then the people were changed to look like Indians, and no 
longer like animals, and they intermarried with one another. 

The descendants of the Wolf people dress in wolf-skins, and wear 
wolf masks when they dance at potlatches; and the descendants of the 
HaiLo’laux dress in bear-skins, and wear masks somewhat like a bear’s 
face, painted red, when they dance. The union of these two peoples 
made the Liluetd’l, who are their descendants. Some people, it is 
said, occasionally see HaiLo’laux in the mountains at the present day. 


1 See footnote 3 to p. 346. 

2 Some say it was another Wolf man who visited the Haito’laux, that told the stories. 

? The Shuswap, Thompson, and Lillooet, all say “‘L’a’i’’ as long as a person continues 
relating a mythological story. It is something like saying ‘‘ Yes,’ and shows that the 
people are awake and listening. 
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Il. TRADITIONS OF THE LILLOOET OF THE LAKES 


39. COYOTE 


Coyote was sent to travel ov. the world and put it to rights. He 
changed the natural features ot che country where they were bad, so 
that the people should be able to live easier. He transformed all the 
bad ancients into stones, birds, animals, and fishes. 

Coyote was fond of joking, and was boastful. He played many 
tricks, and was often worsted in his tricks. He was very wise, yet 
sometimes he was foolish, and did silly things. Notwithstanding, he 
was the greatest worker and transformer in the ancient times. He had 
four helpers,! who were great in magic, and sometimes accompanied 
him on his travels. They were the Sun, the Moon, Mu’epem,? and 
Skwia’xEnamux.’ 


40. THE BLACK-BEAR BROTHERS 


There were four brothers called the Little-Black-Bears, who were 
also great transformers, and travelled all over the earth. It is said 
they did not belong to the interior, but came from the sea. They 
came up the Fraser River from its mouth, and, after passing through 
the Thompson country, they travelled north through the SLatLemux 
and Shuswap countries.‘ 


41. Tsu’NTIA® 

This story, as I obtained it from a Léxalé’xamux, is the same as that 
printed in “ Traditions of the Thompson River Indians” (p. 95), with the 
following differences and additions: — 

p. 95, line 3. The maiden belonged to SetL, and was one of several there 
who refused all suitors. 

p. 95, line 8. The girl was ashamed, and was going to kill her child, but 
the people told her to rear it. 

p. 95, line 12. He went to Skimka’in, and played shooting arrows with 
the children of Tsana’tz, who was an old man, and who always fad 
his face and body painted red. Tsana’tz ordered him away twice, 
saying, ‘‘Go to your own place and play, you bastard son of Kokwe’la!”’ 
He afterwards changed this man into the fish of that name, which has 
a red color. 

1 See the coyote cycles of the Shuswap and Thompson Indians, footnote 2 on p. 292; 
also the XAls traditions of the coast; Boas, Sagen, pp. 19 (Fraser Delta), 45 (Cowichan), 
56 (Squamish), 63 and 76 (Comox); Hill-Tout, Report 1900, p. 518 (Squamish); Hill- 
Tout, Anthrop. Inst., xxxiv, p. 360. 

2 Seems to mean “diver,” or “to dive;"’ also “mi’/ipem,” “smi’ip—em" or “ nmi’- 
ipEm.”’ 


* Arrow wing (arm) man. 

4 See p. 322. 

5 See Teit, Mythology, pp. 224 (Uta’mqt), 319 (Nicola); Teit, Traditions, p. 45; Hill- 
Tout, Report 1899, p. 564 (Thompson). 
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p. 95, line 6 from bottom. He returned to his mother, and told her the 
Water denied having killed his father. She then said, “‘ The Rock killed 
him.’’ He went to the Rock and drew his bow on it, saying ‘ You killed 
my father: I will shoot you.’”’ The Rock answered, “I kill people some- 
times, but I know those I kill. Your father I never killed.” 

p. 95, line 3 from bottom. When he reached his full stature, he commenced 
to travel. He had grown to be a man of very large size and great 
physical strength. The first thing he did was to transform all those 
people who had called him “bastard’’ when he was a boy. He went 
to SetL and transformed those people who had mocked him. One he 
turned into a grizzly bear, one into a wolf,and oneintoa marten. Some 
others he transformed into birds and fishes. He then scattered them 
over the earth in different directions. 

p. 96, line 5. He crossed the Fraser River just above the mouth of the 
Thompson, and named the place Taka’ut. He met the four Black- 
Bears at the creek, a little above Nka’‘ia, below Lytton. 

p. 96, line 9. Sometimes they nearly managed to transform one another 
into stone, but there was always some part of their body they were 
able to move; therefore they gave up trying. 

p. 96, line 12 from end. He took it all in two spoonfuls, used horn spoons, 
and boiled food in a stone kettle. 

p. 96, line 4 from end. The brothers said they were thirsty, and were too 
lazy to gofor water. Tsu’ntia took a rock, and, placing it before them, 
water gushed out of it, and they drank. Some say he kicked the rock, 
and water came out. 

Wherever Tsu’ntia travelled, the kokwe’la-plants recognized him, 
and embraced him by entwining themselves around his legs.' 


When Tsu’ntia and the four Black Bear brothers had travelled over 
the earth and put things to rights, they met one another at the edges 
of the earth. The brothers said to Tsu’ntia, ‘‘ There yet remains one 
country in the world where the people are bad. We ourselves were 
not able to put them to rights: they were too strong for us. You, 
Kokwe’la, who are full of mysterious power, you go to that country 
and stop the sun, so they may all die and be burned up as a punish- 
ment.”’ Tsu’ntia said, “‘ If I go there and stop the sun, all the people 
in the world will be burned up, and everything on earth besides.” 

The brothers would not believe him, so he commanded the sun to 
stand still. Then the earth began to become hot and scorched, and 
at last the tops of the trees began to smoke. The brothers, overcome 
with heat, and afraid of being burnt, said, ‘‘ We see you know, and speak 
the truth. Nowlet thesun moveon!” Hesaid, ‘ Whistle at the sun, 
and it will go.”” But they asked him to do so himself. Now he 
whistled, and, pointing his finger at the sun, the latter followed his 
finger as he moved it toward the west. He moved his finger down 


1 The Liluet’d’l say that he belonged to the lower end of Seaton Lake. 
VOL. XXV.—NO. 98.—23 
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over the mountains, and the sun set rapidly. Then a breeze sprang 
up, and soon cooled the earth and its people. The bad people of that 
country were never punished, and still remain somewhere near the edge 
of the earth to the east. 


42. (a) NK’E’OLSTEM! (first version) 

The SkimkainEmux had become a numerous people, and a descend- 
ant of Xanau’kst was their chief. He had a son who became known 
as Nk‘@’olstém. This boy went from one house to another at intervals 
during the winter, and asked the people for food of different kinds, 
saying that his father had sent him. The people always gave him 
what he asked for, because his father was chief; and the lad took the 
food away and ate it himself. 

Just about spring, when most of the people had come out of their 
underground houses, he asked a certain hunter for deer’s back-fat, 
which was given to him. ‘The man went to the lad’s father, and said, 
“How is it that you have been begging food all winter from the 
people, and sending your son for it?’’ The chief never answered for 
four days, because he was ashamed. Then he told the people secretly 
that they should all go up the mountains, and desert his son. They 
would ask some lads to take him across the lake, on pretence of gather- 
ing arrow-wood, and leave him there. 

Early the following morning, some lads said to Nk‘é’olstém, ‘ Let 
us go across the lake to where there is plenty of wood, and gather sticks 
for making arrows!’’ As soon as they had gone, the people carried 
all their effects to the canoes, and set off up the lake. After they had 
gone a long distance, they left their canoes, and went up the mountains 
until they reached a place called Totce’leks, where they erected lodges 
for hunting. 

The lads took Nk’é’olst€m into the bushes to look for arrow-sticks, 
and said to him, “‘ We will scatter here, and will whistle to one another, 
so that each may know the other’s whereabouts.”’ 

When the lads were out of his sight, they defecated, urinated, and 
expectorated on the ground, and told their excrements, also their 
urine and spittle, to whistle, and when they heard a whistle to answer 
back. Then they jumped into their canoe, and paddled hard to 
overtake the other people. Nk’é’olstém heard whistling all around, 
and thought his companions were still near. Toward evening the 
whistling grew faint, and in some places stopped altogether. This was 
because the excrements had become dry. Finally he discovered what 
it was that whistled. He ran to where the canoe had been, and found 
it gone. He cried, and walked around the lake to reach home, crying 
as he went. 


1 The Thompson Indians call this story “The Sun and the Lad;"’ or Nke’kaumstem 
(“they twisted bark with him” [?] ; see footnote 4 on p. 296). 
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He met Gray-Body (papaé’ixkin'), and said to him, “ Oh! you are 
the only one that did not leave me. Why did you not go with the 
rest?’ He struck him on the head with an arrow-stick, transforming 
him into the snake of that name. He said, “ This place shall be 
known as N’éxo’it. You shall live here; and people in later days will 
find snakes very abundant here.” 

In his distraction he sat down, and shoved one foot past the other, 
leaving the marks as a bare scraped rock, which may be seen at the 
present day. Also at this place he threw his sticks away, and high 
service-berries now grow there in great plenty. The place is known as 
Place-where-he-kicked (Niécotcotcu’ELn). 

When he came to the place where the lodges had been, he found them 
all down. He went up to a place near by, called Ko’mikstin, where 
the winter houses and caches were, and found them all deserted also. 
In one house which had been recently occupied he saw a large basket 
turned mouth down. He said, ‘‘ Why do they leave their baskets 
behind? ’’ and gave it a kick, disclosing an old woman, Mink, under- 
neath. He was glad to see her. She had a slow-match, consisting 
of the upper part of a dry balsamorrhiza-root,? which she had lighted 
when the people left. With this she had lighted a fire. 

Now he went around all the people’s caches, and found that many 
of the people had taken pity on him, and left dried fish, fish-heads, and 
back-bones for him. He took these to Mink, who sent him to gather 
bark to make twine for snares. When they had made many snares, 
he set them, and caught very many mice of different kinds, rats, 
squirrels, chipmunks, Hudson Bay birds, pinejays, bluejays, and other 
small birds and animals. The old woman sewed the skins together, 
and made many robes; so that, when she spread them out in the sun- 
shine, they covered the knoll at the back of the house. They lived 
on the flesh of the birds and animals he snared. 

Now he dreamed of the Sun, who appeared to him seven consecutive 
nights. On the eighth day, at evening, just after the Sun had set, 
he approached him from the west. At that time, people could look 
at the Sun; for he was like the Moon, not very bright. The Sun was 
clad in a robe of mountain-goat-hair, like those the Lower Lillooet 
use. He addressed the lad, saying, “‘ You have been deserted by the 
people. I pity you, and will give you advice and power; but I wish to 
get one of your beautiful blankets. I have noticed them often as I 
passed overhead.”” The lad answered, “ Take your choice of them: 
they are all spread out on the knoll.”” The Sun said, ‘I desire the 


1 The Lillooet name of a variety of snake. The Thompson call it spélamé’ixken. 

2 The top of this root is called sko’leklen, and is very fibrous. When old and dry, 
it was used sometimes as a slow-match by the Lillooet and Thompson, and perha_ other 
tribes of the interior. 
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one you use for a pillow; and my own robe I will give to you, for it 
is not bright enough, and the people can thus look at me.”’ They 
exchanged robes. The Sun continued, ‘“ Those people who left no 
food for you in their caches you will transform when they come back.” 
Then he showed the lad how to make fish-traps,' and instructed him 
how to set them. He followed directions, and made three traps, which 
he set next evening where several creeks emptied into the lake. He 
was the first man who ever made or used fish-traps; and those he made 
were afterwards turned into stone, and may be seen at the present day. 
He caught many trout in his traps, and Mink split them, and hung 
them up to dry on sticks and in branches of trees. 

One day the lad saw Crow approaching in a canoe, and he told him 
to go back; but Crow said he was hungry; so the boy allowed him to 
land, and gave him some fish, some of which he took home and fed to 
his children after dark. His children made so much noise eating the 
fish, that the people said, ‘‘ Crow must be feeding his children some- 
thing. He is the poorest hunter, and yet he has food for his family. 
He must steal it from some place.’” Crow visited Nk‘é’olstém again, 
and brought home more fish, which he gave to his children after dark. 
Now the people were sure: so they asked him what he fed his children 
with, and where he got it. He answered, “ It is fish, and I got it from 
the lad we deserted. He has lots of trout.” 

As the people could find no game, and were starving, they all 
returned home in their canoes. When they arrived, the lad allowed 
those who had left him fish-bones to occupy their houses and live there 
as usual; but the others he transformed into ‘ water-mysteries,’’ and 
threw them into a canyon and waterfall in Cayuse Creek, where they 
inhabit the rocks, but are invisible. Indians go there to train.” 

The Nkait people, hearing of his fame, sent one of their daughters 
to be his wife; and several people, both at Skimka’in and Nkait, are 
descended from him. He went to Nkait, and showed the people there 
how to make and use fish-traps, and then returned home again. After 
this the people could not look at the Sun, who obtained so much 
brightness by wearing Nk’é’olstém’s magpie blanket. 


42. (b) NK’E’OLSTEM, OR NQE’QAUMSTEM* MYTH (second version)’ 

The people of Seaton Lake are descended partly from Fraser River 
Lillooet belonging to SetL, and partly from Nk’*@’olstém. The latter 
was the son of a chief who lived near Sqemqa’in, and was deserted by 
the people. He and his old grandmother made four large robes of 
mouse, rat, bluejay, and magpie skins respectively. At that time the 


1 The kind of fish-trap called by the Thompson pé’ px‘ p. 
* See also Teit, The Shuswap, p. 711. 
* The former name is used by the Lillooet ; the latter, by the Thompson, 
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sun travelled overhead in the sky every day, as now, but it was invisible. 
Nevertheless it gave out far greater heat than at the present day: so 
the people sweated very much, and felt almost as if boiled in the day- 
time. It was hot like this all the year round. One day Nk‘@’olstém 
had his four blankets spread outside, and was sitting by them, when 
he saw a man descend from the sky, who approached him, and said, 
‘‘T am the Sun, and each day as I travel I see your robes and admire 
them. I wish to exchange my robe for one of them. If you will give 
me your beautiful robe, I will teach you many things.”” The lad said, 
‘“‘ Perhaps, if I give you my robe, you will be hotter than ever, and the 
people will all die.’”” The Sun answered, “ No! it will make me bright, 
so that you can see me every day; but my heat will not be able 
to come out so much as through the robe I am wearing, therefore the 
people will be cooler.”” The lad said, “‘ Very well, if you promise to be 
brighter and cooler, getting only moderately hot during the summer, 
and remaining cool during the rest of the year, you may take two of 
my robes in exchange for your one.”” The Sun handed the lad his robe, 
which was made of mountain-goat wool, with long fringe, and told him 
to dip the fringe of it four times into the lake, and each time fish of a 
certain variety would become very numerous. Then he told him how 
to make a picture of a fish-trap in the ground by scratching with his 
feet, and it would change into a real fish-trap with which he could 
catch the fish he created. He also told him to draw with his toes on 
the sand a picture of a fish-spear and a net, which would also change 
into real ones. After telling him how to use these things, he selected 
the bluejay and magpie robes of the lad, and ascended to the sky. 
Now the Sun began to wear the magpie robe, and the people could see 
him quite plainly. Although it was summer-time, the heat from the 
Sun was much less than formerly. When winter-time came, the Sun 
began to wear both the robes, and the heat he emanated became still 
less. Since then, the Sun has worn these robes; and the people are 
not now overpowered with the heat, and ever since have had moder- 
ately warm summers and cool winters. After the Sun’s departure, 
Nk‘é’olstém did as he had been directed, and created four fish-traps, 
one for each kind of fish. He also created spears and nets, and caught 
great numbers of fish. Thus were the first fish-traps, fish-spears, 
and fish-nets made, and four new varieties of fish were added to the 
waters of the lake. After this the people who had deserted the lad 
returned, and they gave him two of their daughters for wives. Even- 
tually the transformers Qwo’qtqwatL came along, and, thinking the 
people of that place were bad, they commenced to metamorphose 
them into stones, and succeeded thus in killing all the people, with 
the exception of the lad and his two wives. Nk‘é’olst¢m wrapped the 
Sun’s magic robe around himself and his wives, and the transformers 
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could not harm him. Hehad manychildren. Afterwards a number of 
the people from Seti came and settled there, and the two peoples inter- 
married and became numerous. Nk‘é’olstém changed his name to 
Xana’ukst, and became the chief of the band, and noted for his wealth. 
The original Seaton Lake people are thus descended partly from 
Seti Indians, and partly from the ancients Xana’ukst and his wives. 
The Sqemqa’in (Skimqain) people look upon him as their ancestor. 


43. (@) RAVEN; OR, HOW DEATH CAME INTO THE WORLD! 


Raven? was once a chief of great power, and very wise. At that 
time people did not die. One day a man* came to Raven, and said, 
“T am not satisfied with the existing order of things. Let people 
die, so we may weep, and then we shall be happy.’’* Raven said, 
“Very well, if the people wish to die, it shall be so.’’ 5 

The man went away, and shortly afterward his child died. He was 
sorry, and, instead of rejoicing when he wept, he felt sad and miserable. 
He said, ‘“‘ What a fool I was to tell Raven to make people die!'"’ He 
went back, and asked Raven to stop people from dying; but Raven 
answered, “‘ It is too late. You asked for that, and I made it so. I 
cannot change the order of things now. People shall henceforth 
continue to die.’’ This is the reason that all people die. Afterward 
Raven was transformed into the bird of that name, because he intro- 
duced death into the world. 


43. (b) RAVEN AND OLD-ONE, OR CHIEF 


After Raven had vanquished the Chief, or Old-One, and it was 
decreed that people and all things should die, Raven’s child died.® 
This was the first death in the world. Hitherto people had died only 
for a time, and their bodies during death never changed. Raven tried 
to revive and doctor the child into life again, but utterly failed. At 
last he went to the Chief and said, ‘‘ My child is really dead. Its 
body is changing, and the flesh is getting rotten, so that it smells. 
I wish I had not agreed to people’s dying.’”” The Chief answered, 
““ Now you see how nasty a thing death is, and how sore your heart 
gets when your friends die; but it is too late to change. It has been 
agreed that henceforth everything must die, and, as the first death 


1 This widely spread theme is not very common on the North Pacific coast (see Teit, 
Mythology, p. 329 [Nicola]). 

2 Raven, it is said by some, was at that time looking after the world, and seeing that 
everything ran smoothly. He had to see that nature worked properly, and had the power 
to improve things when necessary. 

3 Some say a chief; others, “* The Old-One.” 

4 Some say he said, ““How would it be if people were made to die?”’ 

* Some say he answered, “If they die, I shall be glad.” 

* This refers to the beginning of the Léxalé’xamux version, given here as No. 43 (a). 
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has taken place, it cannot now be avoided.”’ Raven, in his sorrow, 
took an arrow-stone and hit himself with it. He was surprised to find 
that it cut his flesh, and blood ran out. He thought to himself, 
“‘ This stone is mystery, and can kill people. I will try it.” He stuck 
it on the end of a stick and struck a man, who died of the wounds. 
Thus Raven first discovered that arrow-stone could kill; and the 
people learned to make it into knives and arrow-heads. Raven 
was the first person who made a spear, and became a murderer. 
Some say he did not kill any one with the arrow-stone, but, seeing that 
the sharp parts of the stone drew blood, he sharpened it with his 
beak, and cut himself more and more, in his sorrow, until at last he 
lost all his blood, and died. Thus he was the first person in the world 
who committed suicide. 


44. ORIGIN OF BANDS OF NORTHERN SHUSWAP! LIVING NEXT TO THE 
LILLOOET OF FRASER RIVER 


The neighboring Shuswap to the north (those of Fraser River), or at 
least part of them, are said to have originated from a man called 
Coyote, who lived somewhere north of Clinton. He lived alone in an 
underground house, and had for a wife the branch of a tree with a 
knot-hole in it. Whenever he went out hunting, he covered the 
branch with a robe.” 

One day the four Black-Bear brothers came along and entered the 
house. As it was cold weather, they looked around for fire-wood, 
saw the branch, made a fire with it to warm themselves, and afterwards 
fell asleep. They were awakened by a voice calling from the top of 
the ladder. They hid themselves. It was Coyote, who was crying, 
“Wife, take my load of meat!’ Then he answered himself in a 
louder, shriller voice, saying, “‘ Let your pack fall.’ He said, ““You 
are a lazy wife. Why don’t you take down my burden?” Then, 
answering himself again, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Just drop it down! There is 
no need of my getting up.’”’ The brothers smiled when they heard 
him talking thus. 

Coyote let the pack of meat drop down. When he was inside, he 
noticed that the branch was not in the bed, and, looking at the fire, 
saw it there nearly burned out. He said, “Oh! my wife has been 
trying to go up the ladder, and has fallen back into the fire.” And he 
began to weep. The brothers appeared, and tried to comfort him, 
saying, ‘‘ We did not know it was your wife, so we burned the branch; 
but do not be sorry! We will give you a better wife.”” They asked 
for an arrow-stone adze, went to a grove of trees near by, and cut down 

1 Some say all the Shuswap originated in this way. See Teit, Traditions, p. 44; Teit, 


The Shuswap, p. 652. 
2 See footnote to p. 309. 
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two of them, — one an alder, and one a cottonwood or aspen-poplar. 
After shaping them to resemble women, they carried them to the 
house. They blew breath into them, and the figures began to breathe, 
became alive, and followed the brothers into the house. They 
presented them to Coyote, saying, “‘ These shall be your wives.” 
Coyote blessed the brothers, and called them good. They said, 
“* One of these women has red skin, and the other white skin; and one 
has light hair, and the other has dark hair: therefore some of your 
wives’ children will be dark, and some light.!. Your wives will have 
many children; and your descendants will be numerous, and occupy 
a large country. They will all speak Shuswap.” This is the reason 
why the Shuswap-speaking people occupy a large expanse of country. 


45. PORCUPINE; OR, THE STORY OF DEER? 

All the lesser animals lived in human form in four underground houses 
near the place called ‘‘ The Lake,”’ at the portage between Seaton and 
Anderson Lakes. There were among them Wolf, Fox, Coyote, Lynx, 
Marten, Fisher, Wolverene, Porcupine, and many others. At that 
time deer were very wild, and could jump from one mountain-peak 
to another at a single bound; therefore it was impossible for the 
people to hunt them. They lived on the north side of the mountains 
which separated the lakes from the Upper Bridge River, and beyond 
as far as the Chilcotin River. This region was called the Deer Coun- 
try; and the Deer people lived in four underground houses just north 
of the mountains. They were Mule-Deer, Elk, Caribou, Bighorn- 
Sheep, Mountain-Goat, Horse, and some others.’ 

At that time snowshoes were not known. The snow lay very deep 
on the mountains which separated the two peoples, for it was winter- 
time. The chief of the animal people said it would be advisable to 
ask the Deer people to a feast, and try to take away from them the 
power of jumping. They asked Coyote to go and invite the Deer 
people; but he returned at evening, not having been able to walk 
through the deep snow. One animal after another tried, but they all 
failed; and as a last resort Porcupine was asked to go. Coyote, his 
sons, and some others, laughed at the idea of Porcupine going, and 
said, ‘‘ How can a person with such short legs and big belly go where 
we couldn’t?’’ Porcupine took his shirt, leggings, cap, moccasins, 
and belt (all of which were richly embroidered with dentalia), and his 


1 This is why Indians in general, and Shuswap in particular, have different shades of 
hair and skin. Some Shuswap are very light-skinned, and others are very dark or red 
skinned (see Teit, Mythology, p. 313, where the explanation is given that the Indians 
are the children of Antelope and Coyote, and have therefore the colors of their parents). 

2 See Teit, Traditions, p. 51. Some Lillooet consider all the Athapascan tribes as 
descendants of the deer or of the deer people. 

* Some add moose, buffalo, antelope, and another variety of small deer. 
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dentalia necklaces, and rolled them all up in a bundle, which he put 
on his back. He said, “ If we want to get these people here, we must 
make a rich display. If I manage to reach the summit of the range, I 
shall light a signal-fire, so that you may know of my arrival.” 

He went under the snow, instead of on the top, and at last reached 
the summit, where he lighted a fire, as he had promised. The following 
evening he reached the houses of the Deer people. On the side-hill 
above their houses he put on his fine clothes. The people cried out, 
‘“‘ A stranger is coming, wearing beautiful clothes!’’ He was invited 
in, and as he descended the ladder, and jumped down at the bottom, 
dentalia fell from his clothes. Whenever he moved his arm, leg, or 
head, dentalia fell down, and the children gathered them up. The 
people gave him venison to eat, and asked him why he had come to visit 
them. He said, “‘ I have been sent to invite you to the houses of my 
people to a feast.’ They at once answered, ‘‘ We will start in the 
morning.”’ They thought all the messenger’s people must be like 
him, or even more richly dressed than he, and they would probably 
receive rich presents from them. They did not know that Porcupine 
was the only one of his people who possessed dentalia. 

On the next morning Porcupine led the way, and all the Deer people 
followed. When the animal people saw them coming, they hastened 
and spread mats for them to walk on to the house, and others for 
them to sit on. They feasted them first, and afterward gave them 
presents. They gave each one a present of some article of a pubescent 
girl’s clothing or paraphernalia. One was given a robe; one, an apron; 
another, paint; another, ascratcher; andsoon. After all the presents 
had been given out, the people cried out, ‘‘ You have forgotten Goat!” 
The animal people had nothing to give him, so they made two small 
sticks of vine-maple, sharp at the ends,' and threw them at his head, 
where they stuck, and became horns. Again the people cried out, 
‘* You have forgotten another person, — Horse!’’ The animal people 
had nothing to give him, so they threw a woman’s privates at his 
legs, and thus he obtained the peculiar fetlocks he has at the present 
day. 

The Deer people took their presents, and went away disappointed. 
They found themselves heavy, and no longer able to jump as before. 
This was because of the pubescent girl’s clothes. When they arrived 
at the summit of the mountain-range, they were all transformed 
into deer, sheep, and goats, and scattered through the mountains,’ 
as we see them at the present day. The things they received as 
presents may be found in their bodies;* and because they inhabited the 

1 Some add that they blackened them with pitch-smoke or soot. 

2 Some say over the world. 

§ Part of the inside of a deer is called the “‘ paint;'’ another part is called the “apron”’ 
or “‘kilt,’’ because supposed to resemble in shape these objects. 
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country around Upper Bridge River, and north to the Chilcotin River, 
therefore deer are more numerous there than in any other place, and 
goats and sheep are also plentiful.! 


46. THE MAN WHO LIVED WITH THE BEAR 


A man lived at the mouth of Bridge River who had a wife and three 
children. He always went hunting with the other hunters; but, as he 
was never able to kill anything, the other men, when dividing the 
game, never gave him any share. The people were camped in mat 
lodges. 

One evening, when the father was away, the children began to cry 
for meat; and their mother said in a sarcastic manner, ‘“* When your 
father comes home, you will have lots of fat to eat.’"” Her husband was 
near by, on his way home, and heard what she said. He felt so 
ashamed, that he turned back and went up to a place in the mountains 
called Npaa’nk,? where there are bare, burnt hillsides and bluffs of 
rock, with a small lake on the top. Here he slept. Next morning 
early he travelled in an aimless manner toward the lake, saying to 
himself, ‘‘I will wander around until I die.” 

When near the lake, he saw a male black bear sitting in front of him. 
He went toward it, but never attempted to shoot it, although his 
quiver was full of arrows. Bear said to him, “‘ Come, friend! I am 
glad you do not try to shoot me. I know how the people have treated 
you, and the bad luck you have had in hunting. If you come with me 
and do as I direct, I will teach you, and you will become very wise.” 

It was the fall of the year; and Bear went into his den, taking the 
hunter with him. It was a large cave, in one end of which Bear 
defecated and urinated. In another place there was a small pool of 
water, at which he wet his lips. Bear said, ‘‘ I am going to stay here 
all winter, and I wish you to remain with me.” The hunter looked 
around, and, seeing no food, said to himself, ‘‘ I wonder what we shall 
eat!’’ Bear knew his thoughts, and said, “‘ You need not think of 
that. I will provide food for both of us.”” Now Bear gathered fir- 
branches, and made a bed; and the man did likewise. Then Bear 
closed the entrance to the den, and said to the man, “ You will sleep 
in that corner, and I will sleep here. Take off your clothes and lie 
down. It is now dark, and we will go to sleep.””. The hunter divested 
himself of his weapons and clothes, and lay down. He felt quite warm, 
for there was no draught, and the breath of the Bear kept the place 
warm. Bear said, “ I will wake you when it is time to eat.’”” At the 

1 It is said that some of the people around the portage — namely, the head of Seaton 
Lake and the foot of Anderson Lake — claimed descent from the animal people who used 
to live there, and, when dancing, wore masks representing deer and porcupine. They 
also wore many necklaces of dentalia, and deer-skin robes. 

? Means “burnt”’ or “gray side-hill.”’ 
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end of one month, Bear wakened him, and gave him one paw to suck, 
while he himself sucked the other. Thus Bear wakened and fed him 
at the end of each month for four months. 

Now it was spring-time; and Bear, opening the den, gave the man his 
bow and arrows, and bade him good-by. Taking four of his arrows, 
he fixed them so that they became different, and said, “‘ Take care of 
these! If you shoot them at game, they will always kill. Never try 
to shoot any black bear. No shaman will ever be able to bewitch 
you, or take away your luck. You will be lucky, and kill all kinds 
of game, and will never be hungry. You will be a great hunter. 
Don’t give the people anything you kill at first.” Then he told him 
where to find deer; and the man did as directed, and shot a buck, which 
he carried home on his back. 

Coming to where the people were camped, he passed by above them, 
and went to his wife’s house. She had cut her hair as a sign of widow- 
hood. He ate the meat with his family. The people came to see him, 
but he would not give them any meat to eat. They were angry, and 
said, ‘‘ He has been out five months, and only killed one deer: it is 
well if he eats it all himself.”’ 

Again the man went hunting, gathered the deer all in one place, and 
shot forty. He took home a piece of one. The people said, “ The 
poor fellow has killed another deer.”” They went out hunting; but 
each time they returned without seeing any deer, and feeling very 
tired. Then an old man said to the others, “‘ He has learned the 
‘mystery’ of the deer: talk nicely to him, and he may give us meat.” 
Now he asked the people to go and carry in the deer. They laughed, 
and said, ‘“‘ It does not require us all to carry in one deer.” At last, 
however, tliey all went, and were surprised to see so many dead deer. 
It took them all of one day to skin and cut up the carcass, and all of 
the next day to carry home the meat. The man became the most 
famous hunter of the tribe.” 


47. ORIGIN UF THE LILLOOET AND BRIDGE RIVER PEOPLE * 

Formerly there were no people who lived at Bridge River and the 
Fountain; but a number of people lived near a spring close to where 
the present Indian village of Lillooet is situated.‘ They were Lillooet, 
and lived principally on deer-meat. Lower down, between them and 
the Fraser River, at another spring where white people are living now, 

1 Some say he simply made them lucky. 

2 A few of the people at Bridge River, his descendants, used to wear the mask of the 
black bear at dances. They are probably now extinct. 

* Called, respectively, Se’tLamux and Nxo’istenamux (from Seti, the name of Lillooet; 
and Nxo’isten, the name of Bridge River). They are Sta’tLemux or SLatLemux-0’l. 
Compare this story with Teit, Traditions, p. 96 (Lillooet). 

4 Set. 
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dwelt other people who were called Frcg-Mouths ( Papé’latcin) because 
they ate frogs. They lived all together in an underground house, and 
never held any intercourse with the people who lived above them. 
They subsisted principally on frog-flesh; but they also ate snakes, 
lizards, and all kinds of reptiles. 

In those days the frogs and toads were as large as buffaloes; and the 
Frog people called them, ‘‘ the animal,” in the same way as the Indians 
of the present day designate the grizzly bear. These people made 
all their clothes and blankets of frog and toad skins. Their dress 
consisted of shoes, breech-clout, and robe. They hunted the frogs 
with spears similar to beaver-spears, and carried home the meat at 
night.’ 

Among these people were two marriageable girls whom the young 
men of SetL were very anxious to marry. The young men repaired to 
the underground house to obtain the girls; but each one, in turn, was 
overcome by the smell of frog-fat when the people cooked, and died 
inside the house. Their bodies were carried out, and left on a bench 
near by. Thus all the young men of SetL met their death; and their 
bones whitened the bench near the house of the Frog-Eaters. 

Only one young man was left, and he repaired to the mountains to 
train himself. He took the back-fat of four deer with him, and lived 
on that during the four years he was away training. At the end of 
that time he had learned all the ‘ mystery "’ of water, lake, swamp, 
mud, spring, and river. He had also learned all the ‘“‘ mystery ”’ of the 
animals that inhabited or lived near them, such as frogs, snakes, 
and lizards. He could eat all these animals, and their flesh did not 
harm him. Being complete in all the magic required for his purpose, 
he returned home, and told the people he intended to go and obtain 
the daughters of the Frog-Eaters. The people said, “‘ Don’t go! You 
are sure to be killed, and you are the only young man we have left.” 
After swallowing arrows, snowshoes, and a dog, he went to the Frog- 
Eaters’ house, clad only in breech-clout and leggings. A Frog-Man 
was sitting at the ladder, striking one foot against the other, and, seeing 
him coming, he said, ‘‘ All your friends have died by coming here. 
Don’t you see their bones or the bench? Why do you court death? 
Have you had no lesson?’’ The lad answered, ‘‘ I wish to obtain your 
two daughters, and am prepared to die.’"”, The man struck him on the 
legs as he went down the ladder, but he paid no attention. Reaching 
the bottom, he went aside, and sat down with his back to the wall. 
The people were all lying down; but when he entered they said, 
“‘Cook some meat: we have not eaten since morning.’”’ Then they 
began to boil and roast frog-meat, and the smoke from the fat filled 
the house. The people ate, and, when the smoke cleared away, they 


1 Some say they also hunted at night. 
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saw him sitting in the same place. They said to one another, “ He 
does not die as quickly as the others did.” After a while, the people 
said, ‘‘ We will cook again;’”’ and this time they roasted the intestines 
and inside parts of the frog. The house became so filled with smoke 
from the burning fat, that the people could not see one another. When 
it cleared away, the lad still sat alive, and the people wondered. When 
they went to sleep, their chief said, “‘ The lad has vanquished us, and 
seems to be able to live with us. He may have our daughters.” He 
staid with his wives that night, and they covered him with a frog-skin 
blanket, which smelled horribly. 

On the next day the people said, “‘ Let us hunt! We are nearly out 
of food.’”” They all went and hunted over the mountains back of 
Lillooet, returning by the mouth of Bridge River, without seeing any 
game, for the lad made all the frogs leave their usual haunts. The 
people all returned home, the lad being the last one, and some distance 
behind. He felt thirsty, went to a spring called Kélamu’lax, and, 
although knee-deep in mud, he drank, pushing aside the dead leaves 
which covered the surface of the water. To his surprise, he beheld a 
huge frog looking at him. It was nearly concealed by the dead leaves, 
water, and mud. It was early winter, and the frog had probably 
gone into his winter quarters. The lad said, “‘ I am not afraid of you,” 
and drank his fill of the water. Then he hurried home to the house, 
as it was getting late. 

He was wearing frog-skin shoes, and his legs were all covered with 
mud. When he entered, the people noticed the mud, and said, ‘ Our 
son-in-law must have found a frog! He is a great hunter.” His 
wives pulled off his shoes and leggings, and hung them up to dry. 
He told them where he had seen the frog, and they said, ‘‘ We will go 
to-night and kill it.” They all went to the place, and, after spearing 
the frog and killing it, they began to roast the meat. The place where 
they had their fire and roasted their meat may still be seen near the 
mouth of Bridge River. Then they carried the meat home, and ate 
again when they reached there. 

The lad did not eat any frog-meat. He told his wives he was going 
to hunt, and bring in a different kind of meat to eat. Early next 
morning he went out, and vomited the dog he had swallowed, sending 
him to round up deer. Then he vomited his snowshoes and bow and 
arrows, and put the snowshoes on, chased the deer into a gulch, and 
shot them all. He cut up one, took some of the meat home, and, 
when he found his wives out washing themselves, he persuaded them 
to eat some. They thought they would die; but after waiting a long 
time, and finding no bad effects from the meat, they were glad. 

The lad said, ‘‘I will change the food of your people to-morrow.” 
He brought some deer-meat to the house the next day, but the people 
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were afraid to eat it. On the fourth morning he went to the gulch, 
roasted the whole carcass of a deer, and brought it to the house and 
dropped it down the hole. The people were afraid of such a mysterious 
object. He told them, ‘“‘ You must eat this meat, and I will eat with 
you. It is good,andwillnotharm you. I shall transform any one who 
does not eat of it." The people at last ate of the meat, and, finding 
that they did not die, they declared it to be good food. Three of 
them would not eat of the meat. 

Then he sent his wives and all the people to bring in the deer from 
the gulch. When they had left, he took all their clothes, blankets, 
skins, and meat of frogs outside the house, and burned them. When 
the people returned, he said, ‘‘ You are already in my power, and I 
can do with you as I like. Having eaten of venison, you are now like 
my own people.’ He told them to strip naked, and burned all their 
frog clothes. Then he showed them how to tan the skins of the deer 
they had brought home, and make themselves deer-skin clothes. 

When they were all clothed, he told them to sit down on the edge of 
the bench where the skeletons were, and watch what he would do with 
them. He said, “ You killed these people: now I will make them 
alive.’ He jumped over the skeletons, one after another, and imme- 
diately each one became alive. They stood up, and he ordered them 
to walk around and mix with the Frog people. Then he transformed 
into ‘‘ water-mysteries ’’ the three Frog-Eaters who would not eat 
venison, and threw them into a creek near by, saying, ‘‘ You shall 
remain there as ‘ water-mysteries,’ and shall howl like dogs. If a 
person happens to see you, you may do them harm, if their time has 
come to die.”"' Then he conducted all the Frog-Eaters up to SetL, 
where they lived thenceforth, and the two peoples intermarried. 

After they had amalgamated, some of the people moved, and settled 
at the mouth of Bridge River: therefore the Bridge River and SetL 
or Lillooet people are the same. Many of them claim descent from 
the Frog-Eaters and their ancestor who changed the Frog-Eaters. 
The other Lillooet nickname them “‘ Frog people,” or ‘‘ Frog-Mouths,”’ 
because of their origin and ancestry. They used to impersonate their 
ancestor at feasts and potlatches, and wore masks resembling frogs. 


48. ORIGIN OF THE SKIMQAI’'N PEOPLE? 


The earliest known inhabitants of Skimqai’n were two families who 
lived some distance apart. The head of one family was a man called 
Xana’ukst, who had many wives and a large number of sons. He was 

1 The sight may cause them to die. 

* Called Skimqai’nemux, from Skimqai’n (‘‘head"’ or ‘“‘top’’), the name of the lower 
end of Seaton Lake, so named because the river emerges from the lake here: consequently 
it is the head or top of the river. They belong to the division called Léxalé’xamux. Com- 
pare part of this story with p. 338. 
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very wealthy, and lived exactly at the spot called Skimqai’n. The 
other family lived at the place known as Staka’l, and their head was 
a man called Twisted (Lupst), who had a twisted jaw. These two 
families were the original inhabitants, and were kin to one another. 

On the far side of a lake called St6q, situated a considerable distance 
away, lived a different people,t who were related to one another. 
They occupied two underground houses. The chief of one was by 
name Zeniixha’; and his elder brother, whose name was Nkaliixha’,? 
was chief of the other. These people were endowed with magic, and 
Nkaliixha’ was a wicked man and a cannibal. His brother Zeniixha’ 
had two daughters, who were good-looking young women; and Xana’- 
ukst’s sons had, one by one, gone to woo them: but each in turn had 
made the mistake of going to Nkaliixha’’s house, and had been eaten 
by him and his household. Thus all of Xana’ukst’s sons had perished, 
except one, who grew very restless because his brothers did not return, 
and asked his father what had become of them. His father told him 
they had been eaten by a cannibal.* 

Xana’ukst gave his son the back-fat of four deer, and sent him up 
Cayuse Creek to train. There he trained himself for four years, and 
never combed his hair in that time, so that it had become filled with 
needles from the fir-branches with which he washed himself, and stuck 
out like a all around his head. When he had finished training, he 
found himself to be full of knowledge and magic. He was the discov- 
erer of arrow-stone, and from it made the first arrow-heads and knives, 
which he used in hunting. He also made the first bow and arrow 
and quiver, and the first pair of snowshoes. When he had made all 
these things, he hunted and killed deer for food. 

One day he swaliowed a dog, quiver, bow, arrows, knife, and snow- 
shoes, and then went down to the lake, on the other side of which lived 
the people who had killed his brothers. He shouted for a canoe all 
day long, but the people took no notice of him. About evening he 
grew tired, and, leaning back on the bank, yawned. All at once the 
people seemed to hear him, and sent off two men in a canoe to fetch 
him across. They stopped the canoe about ten feet from the shore, 
and asked him to jumpin. He said it was too far: so they brought the 
canoe a little closer, and he jumped in. When they were going across, 
they asked him which chief he intended to visit,‘ and he said, ‘“‘ Zeniix- 
ha’.’’ They said, “‘ You must be making a mistake. Every one who 


[ea 


comes here visits Nkaliixha’.’’ But he said, ‘ I visit Zeniixha’.’”’ 


When Nkaliixha’ saw the canoe approaching, he thought the man 


1 Some say they were cranes, or similar to them. 

2 Also called Kalixha’. 

* Kaliixha’ used to throw them alive into his kettle, and boil them. 

4 Some say they first told him two chiefs (giving their names) lived across the lake, 
and said, ‘“‘It is our duty to take you to either one you wish.” 
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would certainly come to him, as the others had done: so he made his 
little kettle boil (it was a hole in the earth, lined in the inside with flat 
stones), and he cried, “‘ Nim, nim, nim, I will soon have some dainty 
meat to eat!’ He was disappointed, however, for the canoe men 
had to conduct the man to Zeniixha’’s house, as he had requested. 

Entering the house, he said to Zeniixha’, ‘‘ You are a great chief, 
and I take refuge with you. I come for your daughters.”’ Zeniixha’ 
said, ‘‘ Kneel down before me.’”’ Then he struck him on the back of 
the head four times, each time with a different fir-branch, and the lice 
fell out of his head. Then he said, ‘‘Go and wash yourself in my 
water,” pointing toa little creek near by. When he returned, Zeniixha’ 
gave him his two daughters to be his wives. His father-in-law said, 
“It is well that you came to me. If you had gone to my brother, 
you would have shared the fate of your brothers.” 

The young man did not leave the house for a couple of days. 
He staid with his wives, who were making moccasins for him. The 
other young men in the house said, “‘ Zeniixha’’s son-in-law should 
hunt. He has given his daughters to a useless, lazy fellow. He should 
have given them to us, who are hunters and industrious men.’”’ On 
the next morning the young man went hunting with his brothers-in-law 
and all the men. They travelled fast, and left him behind with one 
of his brothers-in-law, who said, ‘‘ You hunt in that direction, and I 
will hunt in this direction.’’ After they had parted, the young man 
vomited his snowshoes,' and put them on. He also vomited his dog 
and his weapons. The dog ran all the deer into a gulch, where his 
master came up and shot them. He cut up one, and took the web-fat 
from around the paunch, and put it inside his quiver. 

It was dark when he got home; and all the other men had preceded 
him, being unable to find any deer. They laughed when they saw him 
come in without any meat. When his wives had pulled off his shoes, 
he said to them, ‘ Give my quiver to my father-in-law to dry.” 
Zeniixha’ was astonished to find the fat inside, and the others at once 
ceased laughing. He cooked the fat, and invited Nkaliixha’ to come 
and eat. The latter made great haste, thinking his brother had 
cooked his son-in-law. He said, “‘ Nim, nim, nim!” as he came down 
the ladder. Zeniixha’ said, “If you kill any more people, I will kill 
-you.”” So Nkaliixha’, after eating part of the fat, went home dis- 
appointed. Now the young man said, “I have killed many deer. 
To-morrow you will bring them in.” It took all the people four days 
to carry all the meat home. 

When the man had lived four years? with these people, he decided 
to go home. He had now a child by each wife, and the children were 


1 These people had never seen snowshoes. 
2? Some say three years. 
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asking to see their grandmother. He said to his wives, “ Your people 
are very bad. You must not be sorry if I transform them. Then we 
will go home to my people. There is no hurry, however, for my father 
does not expect me yet. I told him I would be away eight years.’” 

One day he took Nkaliixha’, transformed him into a crane* and 
threw him on one side of the lake, and the water at once turned black. 
Then he threw Nkaliixha’’s wife behind her husband, transforming 
her into a mountain of a black color.’ Seizing Zeniixha’, he changed 
him into a s’a’tuen,* and, throwing him to the other side of the lake, 
the water there assumed a white color. Then he threw Zeniixha’’s 
wife behind him, and she became a white mountain. Thus the lake 
became ‘“‘ mysterious;’’ and half of its waters is black, and the other 
half white. 

Now he took all the rest of the people, transformed them into lizards, 
and threw them around the lake-shore.6 Then he jumped over the 
bones of his brothers, and they became alive and walked home. He 
followed them, with his wives and children. On the way, his wives 
dug roots® in great abundance, which he caused to assume the size 
and weight of two small bundles. He hunted deer, killed forty, and 
gave them the size and weight of an ordinary pack of meat, which he 
carried himself. 

When he arrived at home, he caused the roots and deer to return to 
their original proportions, and they filled many scaffolds. Then he 
gave a great feast and a potlatch, — the first oneon record. He spread 
fir-branches all around the outside of the house for his guests to walk 
on, and invited all the people from the Lower Lillooet River north- 
east to the Fountain, and they all had plenty to eat. 

Most of the Skimqa’in people are descended from the man and his 
two wives. They were the first women that used bone whistles,’ on 
which they used to imitate the cries of the crane, heron, swan, and 
other birds. The people who claimed descent from them used to 
imitate cranes in their dances, used whistles, and wore masks like the 
heads of cranes. The Skimqa’in people are nicknamed “ cranes ”’ or 
“* $’a'tuen”’ by the other Lillooet. 

1 Some say seven years. 

2 The kind of crane called by the Thompson “ skolaxa’n.” 

* Changed to black color, because bad. Black seems to be symbolic of evil. 

‘ A bird so named by the Thompson Indians. I did not learn the Lillooet name. 
The narrator told the story in the Thompson language. It is a variety of crane or heron. 

‘ Lizards are very plentiful near this lake and on the neighboring hills. Near by, on 
the hillsides, lilies of two kinds grow in great abundance; and the women, when about to 
dig their roots, address a prayer as follows: ‘‘O Zentixha’! know thou that we come 
to dig roots. May no lizards harm us, or follow us when we go home!” 

* The varieties of roots called tatu’en and ska’metc by the Thompson Indians. 

1? The same kind that pubescent girls and boys use. They are also sometimes used as 
drinking-tubes. 
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49. ORIGIN OF THE FOUNTAIN PEOPLE! 


The first person known to have lived near Fountain (X’a’xalEp?) 
was a man called Coyote, who dwelt in an underground house at a 
place called Lax6’xoa, below the present Fountain rancheria. He 
was going to cut open the belly of his wife, who was pregnant, when 
the four transformers — black-Bear brothers— came along, and, 
hearing him weeping, entered the house and asked what was wrong. 
He said, “‘ You see your mother lying there! Well, I am about to cut 
her open and take out her child.’’ He was sharpening a stone arrow- 
head knife for the purpose. ‘‘ She will die; but I will rear the child, 
who will, in turn, become my wife. I have been doing this for genera- 
tions.”’ The brothers answered, “‘ You are certainly to be pitied; but 
we can help you. Give us some bird-cherry bark.”” They took the 
bird-cherry bark, which they moistened, and, inserting it in the woman, 
they pulled the child, the head of which came out. The bark string 
broke, and they asked for some deer-thong, which they fastened to the 
child, and pulled it out altogether. Then they said, ‘“‘ Your wife will 
henceforth give birth to children, and there will be no longer any need 
of cutting her belly open.”” Coyote was very glad. They further said, 
** You will have very many children by your wife, and your descendants 
will become numerous in this country.” 

Coyote had a numerous family, half of whom married Shuswap from 
up the Fraser, and the other half married Lillooet from across the 
Fraser. Their descendants settled in and occupied the country to a 
point up the river beyond Kala’ut, and near to the mouth of Pavilion 
Creek, and as far down as opposite the mouth of Bridge River. There 
one of them, by name Keaxu’s, made an underground house; and his 
descendants increased, and occupied several houses at that place. 
They always intermarried with both the Lillooet and Shuswap, and 
from the first have been a mixed people, as they are at the present day. 
They are neither Lillooet nor Shuswap, but part of both, and speak 
both languages. Their ancestor, Coyote, is supposed to have been a 
Shuswap, or at least he spoke that language. They are nicknamed 
** Coyote people ’’ by the other Lillooet, and used to impersonate their 
ancestors at dances. They wore coyote masks at potlatches and when 
they danced. Some of the Lillooet who intermarried with them con- 
tinued to wear the frog masks of the Set people at their dances. 

1 The Fountain people are called X’a’xal—epamux or Laxé’xoamux (from X'a’xalep, 
the name of the place where their present village is situated; and from Laxé’xoa, the 
name of their original abode, which is only half a mile away). The latter is the more 
ancient name. They are sometimes called SLatLemux, as belonging to that division; but 
some people look on them as different, and simply call them Lax6’xoamux (see footnote 
1 to p. 291; also p. 295). 

2 The name of the present Fountain village. 
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50. KOMAKSTI’MuT! 


A woman called Komaksti’ mut lived in the west, in a high mountain 
of the Cascade Range, overlooking a lake, in a cave of two rooms. 
Stretching from her house to the lake was a smooth, steep slide where 
she amused herself by sliding down into the water. She had no hair 
on head and body. She needed no food, for she lived by her magical 
powers. She waylaid hunters, upon whom she cast a spell. At once 
they lost all will power, and became entirely subject to her control. 
Thus she had captured many men, and taken them to her house. 
There she stripped them naked, and cohabited with them. They 
lost all desire to leave her; and when she was absent, they sat in the 
house, waiting for her. As she kept no food, they could not eat, and, 
owing to her influence, they were never hungry. Thus they remained 
until they gradually wasted away and died. Then she put them in 
the inner cave, beside the skeletons of her previous victims. 

Now there came into this region two sisters gifted with m> gic, 
who were accompanying their husbands on a hunting-trip. The 
husband of the elder one was the Horned-Owl; and her son was the 
Deer. The younger one had for husband the Golden-Eagle; and her 
daughter was the Frog. Both sisters’ had ‘luxuriant heads of hair, 
upon which they bestowed much care, combing it, and washing it with 
medicine. The hair of the elder one reached to her heels, and that of 
the younger one trailed on the ground. 

One day the two men, while hunting, came near to where Ko- 
maksti’mut was, and fell under her spell. Eagle became completely 
spellbound, and Owl lost his mind. He escaped from her, and wan- 
dered about, hooting as he passed the women’s camp, which he would 
not approach. 

When the women learned that Komaksti’mut had taken Eagle, 
they said, ‘‘We must rescue our husband.’’ They gave Owl’s son 
toys to play with during their absence; but he cried and they had to 
return. Then they gave him different kinds of toys; but again he 
cried. At last, the fourth time, they gave him a bow and arrows and 
a fawn to play with. He was delighted with these, and amused 
himself by shooting at the fawn. The women fastened up the door 
of the lodge and departed, carrying the girl on their backs. The boy 
never cried. When he was tired he slept, and when he woke up he 
played again.2 When Komaksti’mut had captured Eagle, she took 
him to her home. As they travelled along, she plucked out all his 
feathers. The sisters followed their track, picked up the feathers as they 
went along, and put them in a sack. At last they came to the lake, 

1 Compare Teit, Mythology, p. 251. Said to be so named because she had no hair on 


her head. Some say she was the otter. 
2 See Teit, Traditions, p. 64; Teit, The Shuswap, p. 675. 
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and saw on its calm waters the line of feathers stretching right across. 
Now they took bones, flesh, and intestines out of the girl that they 
were carrying, and transformed her skin into a canoe, which moved 
through the water like a frog. They picked up all the down and 
feathers as they crossed. When Komaksti’mut saw them, she said, 
“Oh! at last my rivals have come. What fine hair they have!” 
. When they reached the house, she said to them, ‘I shoufd like to have 
hair like yours.’”” They answered, ‘‘We can easily make hair like 
ours grow on you, if you wish.” Now she proposed that they should 


go and play on theslide. She wanted them to go first, but they refused. 
Then she jumped on the slide, and rolled down to the lake, but did 
not sink in the water. While she was gone, one of the women filled 
her mouth with red paint, and the other with white paint, from their 
paint-pouches. When Komaksti’mut returned, she said, ‘‘ Now it is 
your turn.”’ The elder one then stepped on the slide, and rolled 
down into the water, which became tinged with red from the paint she 
spat out. Then the younger one stepped on the slide, and rolled into 
the water. Soon the lake turned white; and Komaksti’mut thought 
the girls had dashed out their blood and brains.! She went home 
laughing. Barely had she reached there, when the sisters appeared 
quite unharmed. 

They said, ‘‘Now we will make hair grow on you.’ They told 
her to bring pitch and flat stones, and to make a fire. The sisters 
heated the stones, and let Komaksti’mut sit down. One of them held 
her from behind, while the other one, standing behind her, put a 
large lump of pitch on the top of her head. She then placed a hot 
stone on the pitch; and, when the melting pitch ran down over her, 
Komaksti’mut began to squirm. In order to keep her quiet, they 
passed some of their own hair in front of her ears, so that she could 
see it, saying, “‘Look! your hair is over your ears already.”” Then 
they put on another stone, hotter than the first, and she began to 
struggle; but they made her believe that her hair reached over her 
shoulders, and she sat still again. The fourth stone burned a hole 
through the top of her head and killed her. 

Then they threw her body into the lake, and said, ‘‘ Henceforth 
you will be the ‘water mystery’ of this lake. You will seek and kill 
no more men. Only when a hunter sees you here in the lake, then you 
may kill him.’’ Even in our days, hunters occasionally see Ko- 
maksti’mut in this lake, and, if their time has come, they die after 
seeing her. 

The women found Eagle, who was already very thin. They put 
all his feathers on him. Then they revived all Komaksti’mut'’s 
victims, who then returned to their homes. 

1 See Teit, Traditions, p. 39; Teit, The Shuswap, p. 666. 
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The sisters and Eagle crossed the lake in the frog canoe. They 
put the flesh, bones, and intestines back into their child. She assumed 
her origigal shape, and they carried her along. When they arrived 
at home, they found their son playing with the fawn. Now both 
sisters were Eagle’s wives, for Owl was still wandering in the moun- 
tains. Later a transformer changed him into the horned owl, saying, 
“Henceforth you will be an owl, and hoot and cry. Hunters will 
imitate your cry when they hunt, so that each may know where the 
other is.” The Eagle and the sisters returned home, and later on, 
they and their children were also transformed.'! 


Spences BripcGe, B.C. 


1 The narrator belonged to Seaton Lake, but he said the story was known to the Lillooet 
of Pemberton and of Fraser River. He had forgotten the end of the story. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


THe DeatH oF ANDREW LaNnc. — Andrew Lang died on the 20th of July, 
1912, at the age of sixty-eight. The wizard of St. Andrews is no more. His 
was a life of restless activity in more than one field. tie was a student but 
not a scientist, a scholar but not a book-worm. Whether he delved into history, 
literature, mythology, social origins, his scholarship was always of a high order, 
and his work never lacked that quality of sparkling lightness, that élan, which 
was altogether hisown. Nothing, perhaps, could bear better witness to his ever 
youthful pen than the fact that four books bearing his name have appeared 
since his death, not to speak of a score of articles in various periodicals. 

Of Lang’s many achievements his services to the science of man rank among 
the highest. While still a young man he wrote the article on mythology for 
the ninth edition of “The Encyclopedia Britannica.” It was a formidable 
attack upon the mythological theories of Max Miiller, who was then at the 
height of his fame. Lang developed what was destined to become the anthro- 
pological method of dealing with myths, as opposed to Miiller’s narrowly 
philological method. The subsequent development of the science of mythology, 
to which Lang himself contributed in no small degree, fully vindicated Lang’s 
position in that first fight of his fighting career. Regarding myths as free 
products of the imagination, Lang to the end stalwartly resisted all attempts 
to ascribe historical significance to mythological records. His ‘‘Custom and 
Myth” appeared in 1884, followed in 1887 by his ‘‘ Myth, Ritual, and Religion," 
— the forerunner of Frazer's ‘Golden Bough,” Farnell’s “Cults of the Greek 
States,”” Hartland’s “The Legend of Perseus.”’ 

Later he took up the fight against Tylor’s animism. While having the 
highest regard for Tylor’s achievement (cf. Lang’s splendid tribute to Tylor 
in the “Anthropological Essays,’’ 1907), Lang found that his facts did not fit 
into the animistic frame set for them by the father of anthropology; and he 
insisted on a hearing. He drew attention to certain phenomena of twilight 
psychology, — hallucinations, illusions, crystal-gazing, etc., — the réle of which 
in shaping primitive forms of religious belief had, he thought, been vastly under- 
estimated. He gave expression to his ideas in “Cock Lane and Common 
Sense” (1894), and in part in “The Making of Religion’’ (1898). The latter 
work, however, was inspired by another heresy, — the discovery of a primitive 
belief in a Supreme Being. A heated discussion with Hartland (1898-99) 
ensued. Lang’s advocacy of the High-God theory was altogether free from 
prejudice, and he looked askance at Father P. Schmidt’s voluminous appreci- 
ation of himself. 

Classical scholars are divided in their estimates of Lang’s Homeric studies, — 
“Homer and the Epic"’ (1894), “Homer and his Age”’ (1906), ‘‘ The World of 
Homer” (1910); but, whether right or wrong in his conclusions, Lang once 
more set an example of a broad-minded ethnological analysis of the data. 

Lang’s most signal contributions to anthropology fall in the domain of primi- 
tive sociology and totemism. In his “Social Origins” (1903) he propounded 
the jealous-sire theory of the origin of exogamy; while the totemic name theory 
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of the origin of totemism received its definitive form in “The Secret of the 
Totem” (1905). With unflagging interest, Lang followed the rapidly accumu- 
lating facts and theories on primitive society and totemism, ever watchful of 
the blunders of his encyclopedic rival, J. C. Frazer. In 1910 Frazer pub- 
lished his ‘‘Totemism and Exogamy,” in which the name of Andrew Lang is 
barely mentioned. Aroused at last, Lang took terrible, albeit soft-gloved, 
revenge in his article on totemism in the eleventh edition of “ The Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” 

In his posthumous ‘Last Words on Totemism, Marriage, and Religion” 
( Folk-Lore, September, 1912) Lang writes, “For the last three years I have 
written and rewritten, again and again, a work on totemism and exogamy.” All 
those who love primitive society, all those who care to hear once more the voice 
of Andrew Lang, will join in hoping for the appearance of this his last attempt 
to unravel the secret of the totem. 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York. 


THE NINETEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS, 1914.— In 
the fall of 1911 a number of delegates to the past congresses of the Americanists 
met in Washington, under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Anthropological Society of Washington, for the purpose of taking preliminary 
steps toward extending an invitation to the Congress, at its London meeting, 
to hold its nineteenth session in 1914 at Washington. A temporary organizing 
committee was selected, consisting of Professor W. H. Holmes, chairman; 
Mr. F. W. Hodge; and Dr. A. Hrdlitka, secretary. This committee entered into 
communication with the principal local institutions and organizations which 
are interested in the work of the Americanists; and by May 1, 1912, a formal 
invitation to the Congress was agreed upon by the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Anthropological Society of Washington, the George Washington, George- 
town, and Catholic Universities, and the Washington Society of the Archzo- 
logical Institute of America. A list of names of persons to form the permanent 
organizing committee was agreed upon; and Dr. Hrdlitka was instructed to 
present the joint invitation, with the list just mentioned, to the council of the 
London meeting of the Americanists, which was done, and both were accepted 
without objection. In addition an official invitation from the Bolivian Govern- 
ment was accepted for a second session, to be held at La Paz, following that in 
Washington. 

On October 11, 1912, the permanent committee for the Washington session 
met in the United States National Museum, for organization. Its membership 
is as follows: — 

Messrs. Franklin Adams, Frank Baker, Charles H. Butler, Mitchell Carroll, 
Charles W. Currier, A. J. Donlon, J. Walter Fewkes, Alice C. Fletcher, Gilbert 
H. Grosvenor, F. W. Hodge, H. L. Hodgkins, William H. Holmes, Walter 
Hough, Ale’ Hrdlitka, Gillard Hunt, J. F. Jameson, George M. Kober, D. S. 
Lamb, Charles H. McCarthy, James Mooney, J. Dudley Morgan, Clarence F. 
Norment, Thomas J. Shahan, H. J. Shandelle, George R. Stetson, Charles H. 
Stockton, J. R. Swanton, Harry Van Dyke, Charles D. Walcott, and M. I. 
Weller. 
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The elections of officers resulted, in the main, as follows: — 

For Patron of the Congress, The President of the United States. 

President Organizing Committee, W. H. Holmes, Head Curator Sapernent of 
Anthropology, United States National Museum. 

Secretary, A. Hrdlitka, Curator Division Physical Anthropology, United 
States National Museum. 

Auxiliary Secretaries, Dr. Charles W. Currier, F. Neumann. 

Treasurer, C. F. Norment, President The National Bank of Washington. 

Head of General (Honorary) Committee, Mr. Charles D. Walcott, Secretary 
Smithsonian Institution; Committee on Finance, Dr. George M. Kober; Com- 
mittee on Arrangements and Entertainment, Professor Mitchell Carroll, General 
Secretary Archzological Institute of America; and Committee on Printing and 
Publication, Mr. F. W. Hodge, Ethnologist in Charge of Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 

The sessions of the Congress will be held, due to the courtesy of the authorities 
of the Smithsonian Institution, in the new building of the National Museum. 
The exact date for the meeting will be decided upon later, in accordance with 
the wishes of the majority of the delegates to the Congress; but the month 
will in all probability be September. Active preparations for the session, which 
promises to be one of the most important ever held by the Americanists, will be 
begun without delay. 

A. HrpuitKa, Secretary. 


NoTEs ON MEXICAN FoLkK-LorE. — On p. 251 of this volume I pointed 
out that the story of the “ Journey of the Soul”’ as told in Pochutla, Oaxaca 
(see pp. 215-219), has a parallel in the Philippine Islands; and I concluded 
from this that it is presumably of Spanish origin. I have since found a 
Portuguese parallel in the collection of Portuguese popular tales gathered 
by Z. Consiglieri Pedroso, and published in the ‘‘ Revue Hispanique,”’ vol. 
xiv (1906), pp. 148 et seq., under the title “‘O Rio de Sangue.’’ The tale 
is a little fuller; but the same classes of obstacles occur, — a river of water, 
of milk, of blood, two striking rocks, two lions, wood-choppers and firemen, 
and fat and lean doves. The explanations are analogous to those given in 
the Pochutla version, only water, milk, and blood are referred to the Virgin 
and Christ. — The story of the “‘ Rabbit and the Serpent”’ (see pp. 209, 210, 
of this Journal) is told in the same Portuguese collection, under the title 
“A raposa”’ (pp. 116 et seq.); and a version of “John the Bear”’ occurs 
under the title ‘‘ Jodo Pelludo”’ (pp. 166 et seq.), the title of which agrees 
with the Tehuantepec form and that of the Assiniboine (see this volume, 


p. 255). 
FRANZ Boas. 
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364; deer-thong, 368; deer-track, 329; 
den, 360, 361; dentalia, 358-360; dish, 
82, 303, 304; dog-skins, 316; doll-baby, 
200-202; down, 344, 370; drum, 114, 
drum (war), 93; eagle-feather, 45, 321; 
ears, 204-206, 244, 245; e8&. 47. 134, 
231, 307; excrement, 82, 297. 304, 308, 
317. 352; excretion, 226; eyes, 194, 195, 
226, 305, 307, 315, 337; face, 298, 299, 
315; face-paint, 301; facial paintings, 61; 
fat, 314, 348, 360; feather, 74, 104, 344, 
370; fetlock, 359; fiddle, 134, 135, 143; 
finger, 244, 246, 351; finger-nail, 334; 
fire-wood, 113, 345, 357; fish-bones, 354; 
fish-egg, 70; fish-line, 343; fish-net, 355; 
fish-spear, 345; fish-trap, 354, 355; 
fist, 243; flannel (red), 134; flesh, 258, 
345, 348, 362; food, 78, 85, 109, 114, 
303, 363, 369; foot, 200, 205, 219, 236, 
301, 353. 362; footprint, 296, 316; fore- 
head, 192, 193; fore-leg, 324; fringe, 297, 
355; frog-skins, 362; garters, 256; 
gesture, 246; glass (mirror), 176; goat- 
hair, 308, 341, 343; goat-skin, 297, 341; 
gold, 84, 228; goose-feather, 326; grease, 
307, 314, 316, 340; grinding-stone, 56; 
guinea, 222; guitar, 201, 207, 238; gun, 
45. 66; hair, 80, III, 135, 195, 259. 294. 
317, 319, 343. 347. 361, 365, 370; halter, 
244; hand, 200, 204, 235, 247, 292, 293, 
307, hand-mark, 340; hat, 196, 197, 216; 
head (animal), 115, 255, 306; head 
(human), 172, 193. 194, 236, 336, 337, 
347. 365, 368; head (rolling), 48, 62, 63; 
head (of island), 77; hind-leg, 324; hole, 
48, 64, 127, 255, 256, 258, 299, 302, 309, 
323, 366; horns, 359; house, 250, 258; 
hut, 215, 223, 242-244, 252; intestines, 
363, 370; iron armor, 82; iron cases, 83; 
iron dish, 85; iron pan, 83; iron ring and 
chain, 85; iron stool, 74; ivory, 109, 113, 
118; kettle, 295, 351, 366; kick, 305, 306; 
kilt, 359; knife, 11, 176, 182, 220, 251, 
252, 204, 312, 313, 335. 338; knife-edge, 
256; knot-hole, 357; ladder, 308, 310; 
leather, 55; leg, 293, 294, 358; leg-bone, 
49; leggings, 358, 362; letter, 215, 216; 
lips, 312, 313; liver, 324; log, 333. 340; 
loin-cloth, 112, 124; “‘mango de burro,” 
193; marrow, 46, 324; marrow-grease, 
132, 133; mat, 316, 318, 332, 359; 
meat, 64, 122, 131, 324. 357; medicine, 
330, 336, 369; medicine-arrows, 46; 
medicine-mat, 303; membrum virile, 
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324; moccasin, 358, 366; money, 64, 215- 
217, 243-246; mortar, 56; mouth, 200, 
205, 295, 296, 306, 349, 370; mud, 44, 
53. 57- 362, 363; nails, 336; napkin, 215; 
navel, 328, 335; neck, 225, 295; necklace, 
359; net, 205, 236, 334; noose, 224, 225; 
nose, 254, 306; organs (woman's), 292, 
293; oven, 230, 306; paddle, 302; paint. 
48, 293, 349, 359; paunch, 366; paw, 361; 


peg, 208; pillow, 354; pin, 133, 193. 194; | 
| Kittredge, G. L. See Belden, H. M. 
| Kroeber, A. L., cited, 36, 43, 258, 305, 316. 


pine-needles, 197; pistol, 154; pit, 116, 
119; pitch, 228, 370; pitch-smoke, 359; 


poison, 93; pole, 216, 242, 256, 305; pot | 


of boiling water, 82, 205, 236; pot of 
coin, 243; pot of tepache, 224; privates, 
311, 336, 359; prow, 321; quiver, 74, 
345, 305. 366; race, 293; rafter, 209, 236; 
railroad, 19, 186; rattle, 344; rectum, 


323; riches, 113, 121; ring, 182, 245, 256; | 
298, 344, 353: | 


roast, 216, 217; robe, 
robe (magic), 355; rock, 129, 237, 242, 
246, 250, 257, 312, 351; rocks (striking), 
216, 217; rockets, 207, 227, 238, 260; 
rod, 57. 254; rope, 77, 195. 244, 255, 
308; saliva, 313; salt, 54; scissors, 230; 
scratcher, 359; shavings, 317; sheep- 
skin, 192, 193; shin-bone, 226; shoe, 55, 
193, 362, 363, 366; shoulder, 333; signal- 
fire, 359; silk, 83; silver, 84, 134; skeleton, 
243, 346, 364, 369; skin, 324, 328, 358, 
370; skull, 243, 331; sled, 67; sledge, 78; 
slide, 370; slow-match, 353; smoke, 301, 
319, 362, 363; snare, 353; snow-shoes, 
66, 69, 293, 358, 365; soap, 192; sole, 
332; soot, 359; spear, 257, 295, 327, 362; 
spit (metal), 200-202; spittle, 352; 
splinter, 324; spoon, 351; spur, 285; 
steeple, 243; stern, 321; stick, 60, 62, 
68, 78, 104, 219, 252, 253. 294, 303, 


325. 340; stomach, 203; stune, 52, 201, | 


206, 209, 252, 293-295, 306, 315. 325, 
370; stone (blue), 60; stone (white), 192; 
strap, 324; string, 224; 


84; tail, 195, 236, 257; teeth, 242, 313, 
334; thimble, 
59, 301; throat, 201, 202, 236, 
toad-skin, 362; toe-nails, 334; toes, 355; 
tongs, 295; tongue, 228, 258; tools, 317; 
trail, 251; trap, 122, 123, 354; tripe, 
313; trotters, 313, 326; trunk, 216; 
trunk of tree, 248; tub, 236; tump-line, 
309; twine, 294, 353; twins, 43; ulcer, 
217; urine, 330, 352; venison, 336, 349, 
359. 364; waist, 323, 336; wall, 219, 220, 
252, 253, 337, 362; wand, 192, 193; 
watering-place, 321; weapons, 338, 346; 
wedge, 247, 349; well, 244, 245; whip, 
339; whiskey, 154; whistle, 367; wolf- 
skin, 349; wood, 43, 80, 198, 201, 247. 

“Inau”’ of the Ainu, 72-77. 

Indiana, 4, 148, 171. 

Indians,differing shades among, 317. 

International School of American Arche- 
ology and Ethnology in Mexico, 191, 199, 
204. 








swing, 48; | 
switch, 285; sword, 73. 74, 85; sword-hilt, | 


197; thong, 248; thorn, | 
2098; | 
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Irish ballads, cited, 12. 


Jealous husband, 335, 336, 339, 340. 
Jones, Charles C., cited, 250, 251. 
Jones, H. S. V., cited, 4. 


Kentucky, 3, 4, 10, II, 20, 137, 138, 146, 
153, 171, 188. 

Kerns family of New Jersey, 177. 

Kittredge, G. L., cited, 3, 11. 


Kroeber, Henriette Rothschild, Traditions 
of the Papago Indians, 95-105: 
Outlines of the Creation Myth, 95-99; 
The Undecided Race, 99-102; Story of 
the Wind and Rain, 102-105. 


| Krug, Adolph N., Bulu Tales from Kam- 


erun, West Africa, 106-124: 

“*As you contest in wrestling, remember 
the River Yom," 106; The Tortoise and 
the Elephant, 106-107; A Youth and his 
Father-in-Law, 108; The Son of a Man 
and the Son of a Ghost, 108-109; The 
Two Hunchbacks, 109-%11; How Zambe 
created Man, the Chimpanzee, and the 
Gorilla, 111-112; The Little Squirrel 
and the Viper, 112; The Dog and the 
Chimpanzee, 112; The Two Brothers, 
113; The Story of the Fool, 113-114; 
The Tortoise and the Monkey, 114; The 
Tortoise and the Leopard, 115-116; 
The Tortoise and the Leopard quarrel 
about their Villages, 116-118; Three 
Men who quarrelled about an Elephant, 
118; The Young Snake and the Young 
Frog, 118-119; The Tortoise and the 
Leopard and the Python, 119-120; 
The Dog and the Pangolin, 120; The 
Man who died and left Children, 120- 
121; The Boy and the Girl, 121-122; 
The Dunce who found out Deception, 
122-123; The Story of the Hungry 
Elephant, 123; The Son-in-Law and his 
Father-in-Law, 123-124; The Tortoise 
who waited for Toadstools, 124. 


Lang, Andrew, Death of, 372-373. 
Langille, Edward, 186. 


| Langille, Isaac, 186. 


Langille, Mrs. Levi, 182. 

Law, customs regarding, among Southern 
mountain-folk, 141. 

Laws, Lucy R., 171. 

Lehmann-Nitsche, Robert, 252. 

Leitner, E. H. See Backus, FE. M. 

Lenz, Rudolf, cited, 247, 248. 


Light. See Supernatural. 
Lillooet Indians of British Columbia, 
Traditions of the, 287-370. See Boas, 


Franz, and Teit, James. 
“Little-Hairy-Body,” 243, 255. 
Lomax, John A., cited, 3-5, 16, 169. 
Lowie, Robert H., On the Principle of 
Convergence in Ethnology, 24-42: 
Graebner’s position, 24-26; logical stand- 
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ing of the rival theories, 26-29; defini-. 


tion of ‘‘convergence,”’ 30-32; premature 
classification, 32-38; the possibility of 
genuine convergence, 38-41; conclusion, 
41-42. 
Lowie, Robert H., cited, 254, 255, 258, 346. 
Lumbholtz, Carl, cited, 248, 249. 


Mackenzie, W. Roy, Ballads from Nova 
Scotia, 182-187: 
Little Matha Grove, 182-183, 186; The 


Missouri, 8-10, 13, 14, 19-21, 146-148, 
166, 167, 188. 

Missouri Folk-Lore Society, publications 
of, 3. 


| Missouri River, 93, 156. 
| Mississippi, 148, 149, 151-155. 


Modern Language Association, 3, 4. 
Moffett, Adeline, cited, 138. 


' Moon, Frog's sisters on face of, 299. 


Mooney, James, cited, 249. 


| Mormonism, 156, 157, 159. 


Greenwood Siding, 183-184, 186; Donald | 


Munro, 184-185, 187; The Lady of the 
Lake, 185-187. 

Mackenzie, W. Roy, cited, 2, 19. 

Magic, 51, 93, 109, I10, 192-198, 215-217, 
224-226, 236, 244. 245, 256, 292-295, 
300, 303, 317, 319, 325. 329, 334, 344- 
347, 349, 353. 355. 361, 362, 365, 367. 

Magic number, four, 332, 334, 338. 339; 
seven, 197, 242; three, 196-198, 244, 298. 

Maine, 158, 164, 188, 189. 

Marden, C. C., cited, 247, 248. 

Marin, F. R., cited, 227. 

Marriage, regulation against, 34; statistics 
regarding, 35. 

Marriage customs of the Ainu, 83-85; of 
the Bulu, 114; of the Papago, 99, 100, 103; 
of Southern mountain-folk, 140, 141. 

Mason, J. Alden, Four Mexican-Spanish 

Fairy-Tales froni Azqueltan, Jalisco, 
191-198: 
Spanish influence on Indian peoples of 
Mexico. i191; Frog-Woman, 191-192; 
Cinder-Mary, 
Sweet Song, 194-196; Story of the Sun 
and the Moon, 196-198. 

Mason, O. T., cited, 40. 

Massachusetts, 2, 13, 158, 162, 166, 167. 

Matthews, cited, 305, 307. 

Maxfield, Burton L., cited, 253. 

Means, C. E.., cited, 2. 

Mechling, William H., Stories from Tux- 
tepec, Oaxaca, 199-203: 

Description of Tuxtepec, 199; obsidian 
rejects, 199; pottery, 200; Coyote Story, 
200-203; Lion, 203. 

**Medicine,”’ 44, 45. 93. 140. 

Medicine-men, 46, 93, 102. 

Melanesia, 39, 41, 42. 

Mermen. See Supernatural. 

Mexican Folk-Lore, Notes on, 204-260, 374- 
See Boas, Franz. 

Mexican Folk-Songs, 261-267. 
Eleanor. 

Mexican-Spanish Fairy-Tales from Azquel- 
tan, Jalisco, 191-198. See Mason, J. 
Alden. 

Mexico, “ Jesse James"’ in, 150. 

Mexico, Stories from Tuxtepec, Oaxaca, 
199-203. See Mechling, William H. 

Midewiwin drum of the Ojibwa, 37. 

Miles, E. B., cited, 2. 

Miller, Professor, cited, 4. 

Millington, W. H., cited, 253. 


See Hague, 


192-194; Bird of the 


Mourning customs of Ten‘a, 66. 
Miller, Max, 372. 
Murderer, first, 357. 


- Murphy, Sandy, 184. 


Music, study of, in the ballad, 22. 
Musical instruments (drum), 36; incident 
relating to breaking of, 153. 


| Musical notation: 





Bachelor's Complaint, 281; Barbara 
Allen, 282; Brazilian Songs, 179-181; 
Come back to Erin, 280; Cowboy's 
Lament, 277; Dawning of the Day, 282- 
283; Four Hands round in the Euchre 
Ring, 273; House-Carpenter, 274; Jesse 
James, 145-146; Juniper-Tree, 272; 
Mexican Folk-Songs, 261-267; Miller 
Boy, 269; Minister's Lamentation, 276; 
Ocean Burial, 278, 280; Old Dan Tucker, 
272; Old Joe Clark, 152; Remember the 
Poor, 282; Silver Dagger, 282; Skip to 
my Lou, 270; Taterhill, 154; ‘‘The 
White Captive,”’ 169; Up and Down the 
Centre We Go, 271; We're Marching 
down to Old Quebec, 271. 

Mystery. See Supernatural. 

Mythology, development of science of, 372. 


Names, acquisition of, among the Hidatsa, 
93; given to places in British Columbia, 
303; taking new, in Bulu story, 106, 107. 

Natural objects, phenomena, etc., in folk- 
lore and myth: 

Air, 51, 93. 95. 330; arrow- tone, 348, 
357, 365; baby, 52, 58, 173, 175, 183, 
186, 302 (see infant); bark, 208, 294, 
306, 368; beach, 293, 323; bean-field, 
200, 201; berries, 317, 318, 322; berry- 
juice, 318; birch-bark, 319, 330; blood, 
II, 43, 60, 77, 170, 176, 311, 327, 347-349, 
370; bog, 295; breeze, 293; brook, 11, 
222, 250; butcher, 253; calm, 293; cane- 
sugar, 224; Cave, IOI, 104, 122, 242, 252, 
257. 360, 369; cedar-bark, 295-297, 
316, 339; cedar-branch, 293; cedar-wood, 
297; chasm, 257; Chinook wind, 310, 311; 
clay, 306, 313; cliff, 257, 334; clouds, 43. 
74. 77. 84. 86, 219, 229. 246. 247, 252; 
cold, 219, 311; cottonwood-root, 303; 
cowboy, 16; creek, 299, 303, 309, 329, 
306; darkness, 51, 95, 96; dead, 251; 
death, 18, 135, 220, 253, 362; desert, 
251; dwarf, 257; ear of corn, 230; earth, 
51. 95. 96. 98, 189; Earth-Transposer, 
255; ebb-tide, 302; fern-root, 339; fir- 
branch, 328, 332, 360, 365, 366, 367; fire, 
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46, 48, 54, 55, 68, 81, 82, 112, 114, 143, 
201, 202, 220, 238, 252, 299, 300, 302, 
305, 306, 310, 316, 322; flesh, 176, 370; 
flood, 52-54, 73. 98, 106, 342; flower, 
229; fog, 81, 198; fool, 113, 114; frog- 
eater, 362, 364; frog-fat, 362; frog-meat, 
362, 363; frost, 219, 252; gale, 320; 
glacier, 310, 311; gravel, 306, 308; 
guich, 363, 366; gum, 305, 306, 315; 
hail, 93, 306, 311; hawthorn-branch, 301; 
heat, 293, 351, 355; heat-waves, I1o1, 
102; heaven, 19; hemp-bark, 343; 
herbs, 330; hill (barren and grassy), 
216, 217; hill, 251; hive, 260; honey, 
286; ice, 69, 78, 79, 306, 311; icicles, 80; 
infant, 226, 295, 329; Iron-Head-Man, 
255; island, 76-78, 325, 326; lady, 192, 
193; lake, I9I, 202, 203, 256, 293-296, 
306, 333-335, 358, 365, 360, 371; laughter, 
103; leaves, 207, 209, 242; light, 74, 
96, 303; lightning, 155; lower world, 
251; maiden, 195-198, 244, 245; m@gn, 
12, 51 (see old man); marmot-skin, 336, 
343; moon, 10, 51, 73, 74, 9S, 140, 197, 
206, 238, 250, 299, 350, 353; moss, 298; 
mountain, 49, 52, 56, 61, IOI, 230, 251, 
253, 203, 342, 352, 358-360, 367, 369; 
naked woman, 85, 86; ogre, 255; old 
man, 215-217, 293, 325. 337. 350; old 
woman, 196, 197, 200, 201, 202, 205, 
226, 235, 236, 338, 343-345; paramour, 
335; pasture, 252; pine-needles, 197; 
Pine-Transplanter, 255; pitch, 315; 
pitch-wood, 306, 314, 341; Plenty-of- 
Hair, 255; pond, 57, 99, 206, 250; prairie, 
278-280; pregnant woman, 294; rain, 
93, 97, 102-105, 252, 290, 302, 307, 
311, 342; rain (bloody), 77; rainbow, 77; 
rapid, 346; river, 67, 192, 195, 207, 
303, 321, 332, 334. 347; river (colored), 
215-217, 252; Rock-Mover, 255; roots, 
315, 320, 322, 330, 335. 340; salmon-oil, 
315; salt, 197, 198; sea, 7, 16, 75, 195, 
196, 224, 225, 320, 340; sea-fowl, 279; 
seashore, 78, 79; sea-snake, 279; seeds 
(black), 228; shadow, 293; shoal, 325; 
sky, 52, 78, 206, 227, 229, 260, 308; 
slave, 319-321; sleet, 311; smoke, 63, 
75, I11; snow, 69, 163, 166, 167, 253, 
293, 304, 326, 346; snowflake, 310; 
soul, 18, 251; spatsan-bark, 296; spawn, 
306; spines (of fruit), 205, 206, 236, 246; 
spring, 198, 290, 361-363; spring (hot), 
304; star, 51, 96, 192, 193, 229; sun, 51, 
57, 93. 96, 97, 170, 165, 197, 219, 220, 
227, 252, 253, 297, 298, 350-355; swamp, 
327, 362; sweetheart, 332; thunder, 
300, 311, 312; thunder-stone, 349; 
Timber-Hauler, 255; tree, 247, 259, 
260, 308, 325, 331, 339-341; tree-top, 
312, 339; vegetation, 189, 190; water, 
44, 46-48, 93. 95-9090, 104, III, 220, 
238, 248, 252, 253, 260, 290, 295, 299, 
321, 323, 324, 346, 366, 367, 370 (see 
pot of boiling water, flood, and pond); 
wave, 196, 293; wax, 196; web, 348; 








web-fat, 366; wet wood, 310; whirlpool, 
299; wind, 43, 97, 102-105, 163, 166, 
176, 197, 219, 220, 251-253, 256, 257, 
320; wing, 193, 321; woman, 12 (see 
naked women, old woman, pregnant 
woman); wood-chopper, 247; Wood- 
Twister, 255; world, 201, 206, 227, 
248, 308, 311 (see lower world). 

Nauvoo riots, 157. 

Neff, Mary L., Pima and Papago Legends, 
51-65: 
How the Earth was made, 51-52; 
Origin Legend, 52-53; The Fox's Jour- 
ney, 53-54; Ya-che-wol, 54-55; The Fox 
and the Ducks, 55-56; The Eagle, 56; 
Casa Blanca, 56-59; The Transformed 
Grandmother, 59-60; An Old Woman 
and her Grandsons, 60-61; The Brothers, 
61-63; The First White Men seen, 63- 
64; The Dog who befriended a Fox, 64- 
6s. 

Negro Tales from Georgia, 125-136. See 
Backus, E. M., and Leitner, E. H. 

Neoliths, 40, 41. 

Nery, F. J. de Santa Anna, cited, 247. 

Net for fishing, use of, taught, 294. 

Newell, W. W., cited, 4, 13, 253. 

New England, 4, 16, 20, 139, 188, 259. 

New Guinea, 37, 39, 41. 

Nicknames, 140, 298, 327, 334, 367, 368. 

North Carolina, 3, 16, 19, 137. 

Northwestern America, eye-ornament of, 
39-41. 

Notes and Queries, 93-94, 188-190, 284- 
286, 372-374: 
Some Hidatsa and Mandan Tales, 93- 
94; American Ballads, 188; Two Abnaki 
Legends, 188-190; How the Colored 
Folk came into Existence, 284; How the 
Colored Man obtained his Well-Known 
Sobriquet of ‘‘ Coon," 284-285; A Negro’s 
Explanation of the Currents of Hot 
Air One sometimes feels when passing 
along a Country Road at Night, 285; 
How Mistah Yhar’s probved dat Mistah 
Fox uz ‘is Riden Hoss, 285-286; Why 
February Hasn't Thirty Days, 286; 
Death of Andrew Lang, 372-373; 
Nineteenth International Congress of 
Americanists, 1914, 373-374; Notes on 
Mexican Folk-Lore, 374. 

Nova Scotia, 2, 5, 13, 20, 158, 164, 188. 

Nova Scotia, Ballads from, 182-187. See 
Mackenzie, W. Roy. 


Oceania, 35, 37, 40, 41. 

O’Connallon, cited, 282. 

Ohio, 4, 20, 156-159, 171, 174. 

Oklahoma, 13, 158, 188. 

Old-Country Ballads, Five, 171. See Bel- 
den, H. M. 

Oliver, Thomas Edward, cited, 251. 


Paddles, 28, 41. 
Palmer, Mrs., cited, 183, 185, 187. 


| Panzer, Friedrich, cited, 257, 258. 
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Papago Indians, Traditions of the, 95-105. 
See Kroeber, Henriette Rothschild. 

Peabody, Charles, A Texas Version of 
“The White Captive,”’ 169-170. 

Peabody, Charles, Twenty-Third Annual 
Meeting of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, 87-92. 

Pechuel-Loesche, cited, 39. 

Pennsylvania, 2, 156, 158, 159, 162, 166. 

Perrow, E. C., Songs and Rhymes from 

the South, 137-155: 
Descripticn of mountain-folk of Southern 
Appalachian region, 137-144; source 
and classification of songs, 144-145; 
(songs of outlaws) Jesse James, 145-149; 
Jack Middleton, 149-150; Old Brady, 
151; Dock Bishop, 151; Old Joe Clark, 
152; Captain Kelly, 152; My Rowdy 
Boy, 153; The Stage Robber, 153; The 
Dying Cowboy, 153-154; Taterhill, 154; 
Railroad Bill, 155; Joe Turner, 155. 

Peru stone club-heads, 39. 

Petitot, E., cited, 334. 

Pettit, Miss, cited, 3, 10. 

Pilsudski, Bronislas, Ainu Folk-Lore, 72-86: 
The Owl, 72-73; The Otter, 73; The Man 
in the Moon, 73-74; Origin of Seal 
Island (‘‘Robin Island"’), 74-75; The 
Sable-Hunter, 75-76; Seal Island, 76-78; 
Why Foxes’ Eyes slant, and why the 
Hare has no Tail, 78-79; The Crow and 
the Mussel, 79; In Quest of the Sea-Lion, 
79-80; The Woman and the Demon, 80— 
81; Samayekuru and his Sister, 81-83; A 
Poem, 83-86. 

Pima and Papago Legends, 51-65. See 
Neff, Mary L. 

Pipe,passing around of Papago, 102. 

Pitfalls, 108, 109 (see cave and hole). 

Plants, etc., in folk-lore and myth: 
Adum-tree, 111; ahturi-grass, 79; akam- 
tree, 123; alder, 290, 358; ash-tree, 77, 
176; aspen-poplar, 358; Balsamorrhiza, 


353; balsam-poplar, 306; bean, 200; | 


birch-tree, 77, 170; bird-cherry, 368; 
blackberry, 138; brier-bush, 250; butter- 
nut-tree, 120; cactus, 97 (fruit), 236; 
calabash, 229; cedar-tree, 44, 45, 307; 
chilarro, 235; chile, 204, 205, 236; corn, 
198, 207-209; corn-leaf, 238; cotton, 
192; cotton vood-tree, 53-55, 200, 358; 
cypress-tree, 194; eel-grass, 187; fir, 
red (Picea), 73, Siberian silver (Abies 
Veitchi), 73; flowers, 104, 189; garlic, 
228; gourd-seed, 120; grass, 43. 79. 104, 
189, 250, 294, 295, 320 (see ahluri-grass, 
eel-grass, horsetail-grass, reed-grass, 
swam p-grass); grease-wood, 52; gum- 
tree, 131; heather, 174; hemlock-tree, 
189; horsetail-grass, 327; huckle-berry, 
138; Indian-corn, 138; juniper-tree, 272; 
kokwe'la, 351; leaf, 118; lianas, 238; 
lily, 367; maple-tree, 73; melon, 229; 
mesquite-bean, 101; mushroom, 46; 
mvut-tree, 111; oak-tree, 176, 183, 248; 
palm, 116, 123; pineapple, 229; pine-tree, 
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189, 198; pitahaya, 205, 206; plantain, 
116, 122; plum, 48; pomegranate, 227; 
prickly-pear, 236, 246; rattlesnake-weed, 
96; reed, 201, 202, 207, 238, 260; reed- 
grass, 202; rose, 158, 280, 305; sabino- 
tree, 195; service-berry, 305, 353; 
Spanish moss, 135, 136; spa’tsan-bush, 
294; spruce-tree, 69, 70; swamp-grass, 
299; toadstool, 124; tobacco-plant, 60, 
61; tree, 43, 49. 51, 55, 62, 63, 66, 73, 
97, 104, 131, 170; tunas, 246, 260; 
“‘uita’’ tree, 77; vine, 228; vine-maple, 
359; violet, 11; watermelon, 126, 127; 
wheat, 252; willow, 73, 170; yam, 132; 
zapote-tree, 201, 202, 206. 

Play-Party, 268-273. See Wedgwood, Har- 
riet L. 

Play-party songs, cited, 14, 19. 

Pleiades, 44. 

Pochutla, 204, 231, 251. 

Poetry. See Folk-Poetry. 

Rertugal, 170. 

Potlatch, first, 367. 

Pound, Louise, cited, 4. 

Preuss, K. T., cited, 260. 

Prinz zu Wied, Maximilian, cited, 35. 

Psychology, 25-34. 36. 37. 39. 41, 42, 372. 


Race, running of Papago, roo. 

Radin, Paul, on the Midewiwin, 32. 

Rand, Silas Tertius, cited, 257. 

Reed, Opie, cited, 138. 

Religion, phenomena oi psychology in 
primitive forms of, 372. 

Riddles, Mexican, 227-231. 

Riley, I. W., cited, 156. 

Rivers, W. H. R., on the Toda. 53, 

Romero, Sylvio, cited, 247. 


Russell, Frank, cited, 95. 


| Saghalin, Island of, 72, 77. 
| Sahagun, Bernardino de, cited, 251. 


Salmon introduced into the streams, 304; 
preparation of, for food, taught, 295. 

Sapir, Edward, cited, 249. 

Sargent, Homer E.., cited, 288. 

Saunders, W. H., cited, 278. 

Schlaginhaufen, cited, 37. 

Schultze, Leonard, cited, 259. 

Schurtz, H., cited, 33, 41. 

Scotland, 20, 171, 172, 184. 

Seal Island, 74. 

Sensenbaugh, C. V., cited, 174. 

Seven-heads story, 257, 258. 

Shakeress, 171. 

Shaman, 75, 330, 332, 361. 


| Shearin, H. G., cited, 3, 10, 20. 


Shibley, Agnes, cited, 176. 


| Sims, Charlie, 171. 


Singing and dancing, Papago, 97. 
Sling-stick, 27. 
Smith, Charles Forster, cited, 138. 
Smith, Herbert, cited, 247. 
Song of Ya-che-wol, 54. 
Songs: 
Arrow-song, 46; Brazilian, 179-181; Mex- 
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ican, 231-235; of outlaws, 145-155; Pa- 
pago, 102; play-party, 14, 19, 268-273; 
religious, 142-143; work, 142. 

Songs and Rhymes from the South, 137- 

‘ 155. See Perrow, E. C. 

Soto, Sergio Hernandez de, cited, 196, 258, 
259. 

Soul, beliefs regarding, 67, 73, 81, 86. 

South America, occurrence of Asiatic tales 
in, 25; Melanesian and Indonesian 
paddle in, 28, 41. 

South Dakota, 162, 163. 

Spain, 155, 177. 

Spear-thrower, 27. 

Speck, Frank G., cited, 249. 

Spencer and Gillen, cited, 40. 

Spirits. See Supernatural. 

Stall-ballads, 20. 

Stone implements of Ten’a, 66. 

Stucken, cited, 41. 

Suicide, first, 357. 

Sun, change in light and heat of, 298, 354, 


355- 

Supernatural beings or things in folk-lore 
and myth: 
Demon, 80, 81; Devil, 133, 134, 143, 
223-225; evil spirits, 73, 77; forest people 
of Ainu, 76; ghosts, 59, 67-71, 108, 109, 
243, 244, 257, 329-331; Great Spirit, 
188-189; hell, 184; light, 245; mermen, 
346; monster, 93, 102; mystery, 300, 362; 
spell, 369; spirits, 117, 194, 337; water- 
mysteries, 346, 354, 364, 371. 

Superstition among the Hidatsa, 93; of 
Southern mountain-folk, 140; of Spanish 
moss, 135, 136; regarding graveyard 
snake and rabbit, 133, 134. 


Tehuantepec, 204, 241-246. 

Teit, James, Traditions of the Lillooet 
Indians of British Columbia, 287-371. 
For contents, see p. 287. 

Teit, James, cited, 249, 
288-296, 298, 


256, 257, 259, 


344, 346, 350, 356, 358, 361. 
Ten’a, 
66-71. See Chapman, John W. 
‘ Tennessee, 137-139, 141, 142, 146, 152-154. 
Tepoztlan, folk-lore of, 246-247. 
Texas, 3, 14, 15, 153. 


Texas Version of “‘The White Captive,” | 


The, 169-170. See Peabody, Charles. 


Thunder, why people are saved from, 312. 


Tolman, Professor, 4. 
Totemism, 42, 373. 


Transformation, 85, 122, 192, 256, 293, 


295, 296, 303, 305, 307, 308, 310, 314, | 


317, 319, 324, 325, 327, 329, 333. 345, 
348-350, 354-356, 359. 364, 367, 371. 
Tribes or peoples of Africa: 


African, 36, 38; Bulu, 106-124; Egyptian, 


171, 173, 174; Masai, 34 
Tribes or peoples of America: 


Abnaki, 188-190; Algonquin, 32 (Cen- | 


tral), 249; Apache, 64, 66, 247, 249; 


299, 304-312, 314, 316, | 
318, 322, 326, 327, 332-335, 339, 342, | 


Happy Hunting-Ground of the, 
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Arapaho, 33, 43-50, 258, 305; Arikara, 
249; Assiniboine, 32, 255, 258; Atha- 
pascan, 66; Aztec, 199; Bclla Bella, 317; .- 
Bella Coola, 316, 335. 342; Biloxi, 249; 
Blackfoot, 33. 34, 258; Caddo, 249; 
Chatino, 235; Cherokee, 247, 249; 
Cheyenne, 45, 46, 316; Chilcotin, 257, 
258, 290, 291, 204, 305, 316, 342; Chinan- 
tec, 199; Chinook, 295, 316, 323; Comox, 
292, 295, 298, 305, 316, 317, 322, 339, 
350; Cora, 260; Cowichan, 292, 295, 350; 
Crow, 34-36; Gros Ventre, 35, 36; 
Heiltsak, 335; Hidatsa, 33. 34, 93. 94; 
Indian, 14-16, 42; Ingiliks (Tinneh, 
Ten’a), 66; Iroquois, 35; Karaya, 30; 
Kathlamet, 298, 316, 324; Kutenay, 
258; Kwakiutl, 291, 298, 301, 302, 316, 
| 317, 319, 322, 335, 339; Lillooet (Stlat- 
| lum, 291; Nxo‘isten, Nxo’istenamux, 
|  Se’tLamux, Sia’ttemux, SLatLemux-0'l, 
| 361; Laxé’xoamux, 368; Léxalé’xamux, 
291, 364), 287-370; Mandan, 33, 93, 94; 
Mazatec, 199; Miami, 16; Micmac, 257, 
258; mountain-folk of Southern Appa- 
lachian, 137-145; Nanaimo, 301, 302; 
Navaho, 305, 307; negro, 19, 20, 125-136, 
146, 149, 155, 164, 171, 244, 245, 249- 
251, 253; Newettee, 295; Nicola, 292, 298, 
299, 304, 307, 309, 311, 312, 316, 318, 326, 
327, 339, 350, 356; Nootka, 295, 316, 317, 
324, 339. 340; Northwest Coast Indians, 
35; Ojibwa, 37; Omaha, 33, 34; Papago, 
51, 95-105; Passamaquoddy, 188; Paw- 
nee, 46, 47; Penobscot, 189; Pima, 
| ST, $2, 60, 63, 64, 95; Plains tribes, 32, 
| 33, 39; Pochutla, 204, 231, 251; Ponca, 
| 257, 258; Popoloco, 199; Puntlatch, 
| 339; Quinault, 291, 295, 316; Salish, 
| 291; Salish (Si’ciatl), 291; Salish (Stxé’lis 
and Sk’au’‘lits), 291; Sarcee, 258; Seshelt, 
290, 298, 304; Shasta, 249; Shoshone, 
254, 258; Shuswap, 255-259, 290-292, 
294, 299, 304-307, 309-311, 314, 318, 
| 326, 327, 330, 333-335, 344. 348-350, 
357. 358, 368; Sioux, 36, 93; Skimqai’n, 
| 364, 367; Skimqai’nemux, 364; Sk’qomic- 
| Squamish, 291, 292, 295, 296, 298, 302, 
305, 316, 343. 344. 350; StlatlumH, 291; 
Takelma, 200, 249; Tarahumare, 248, 
249; Tcehe’les, 292; Tehuano, 241, 245; 
Tehuantepec, 255; Ten'a, 66, 71; Tepe- 
|  cano, 111; Tepehuane, 191; Thompson, 
249, 255, 257-259, 288-292, 294, 296, 298, 
300, 304, 305, 307, 311, 314, 316, 318, 322, 
327. 330, 340, 344, 348-350, 353. 357; 
Thompson (Ntlakapamugq), 290; Tilla- 
mook, 260; Tlahu, 290; Tsimshian, 319, 
335; Uta’mqt, 292, 294, 296, 298, 299, 
394, 307, 309, 311, 318, 322, 333. 339, 
350; Winnebago, 32; X’a’xalepamux, 
368; Yana, 200, 249; Yuchi, 200, 247, 
249; Zapotecan, 204, 241; Zufii, 249. 
| Tribes or peoples of Asia: 
Ainu, 72-86; Asiatic, 25; Chukchee, 334; 
| Japanese, 73, 78; Toda, 34, 35. 
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Tribes or peoples of Australia and the 
Islands of the Pacific Ocean: 
Australian, 30; Malayo-Polynesian, 25; 
Maori, 27; Melanesian, 28, 36; Oceanian, 
36, 38; Sea Dyak, 39; Tagalog, 251; Tas- 
manian, 40; Visayan, 253. 

Tribes or peoples of Europe: 
British, 1-4, 6, 10, 13, 15, 16, 159, 168, 
185; English, 4, 12, 142, 186; French, 142; 
German, 142; Gypsy, 171, 174, 175; Irish, 
2, 4,12, 16, 164; Jews, 5; Portuguese, 251; 
Scandinavian, 142; Scotch, 4, 137, 184, 
186; Scotch-Irish, 137; Spanish, 8, 142, 
191, 199, 247, 253-260. 

Trueblood, T. C., cited, 278. 

Tuxtepec, Stories from, 199-203. See 
Mechling, William H. 

Tylor, E. B., tribute to, 372. 


Vermont, 2, 13, 20, 156, 158, 159, 188. 

Vietor, W’., cited, 252. 

Virgin, 194, 216. 

Virginia, 2-4, 137, 139, 153. 154. 

Von Luschan, F., cited, 41. 

Voth, H. R., Arapaho Tales, 43-50: 
The Boy that was carried off by the 
Wind, 43; The Frog and the Woman, 
44; The Woman and the Buffalo, 44; 
The Man who gets Advice from the 
Skunk, 44; The Origin of the Pleiades, 
44; Bad-Robe resurrecting a Buffalo, 
44-45; Origin of the Buffalo, 45; Origin 
of the Medicine-Arrows, 46; On the War- 
Path, 46-47; The Alligator Boy, 47; 
The Cannibal and the Fox, 48; The 
Mother's Head, 48-49; The Bear Girl, 
49; Why the Bear has a Short Tail, 49- 
50; How a Bird and an Alligator saved 
Two Children, 50. 
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War between Arapaho and Pawnee, 46, 47. 

War, Bulu tale of, 114; reminiscence of 
Spanish-American, 155. 

War, Civil, ballads and songs relating to, 15. 

War of 1812, songs relating to incidents 
in, 14. : 

War, Revolutionary, in ballad, 169. 

Water-mysteries. See Supernatural. 

Waters made navigable, 303. 

Weapons, practice of naming, 150. 

Weaving of bark taught, 294. 

Wedding, 193, 202. 

Wedgwood, Harriet L., The Play-Party, 
268-273: 
Similarities between Eastern and West- 
ern play-songs, 268; settlers in south- 
western Nebraska, 268; description of 
play-party, 269; Miller Boy, 269; Skip 
to my Lou, 270-271; We're Marching 
down to Old Quebec, 271; Up and Down 
the Centre We Go, 271; Juniper-Tree, 
272; Old Dan Tucker, 272-273; Four 
Hands round in the Euchre Ring, 273. 

Whistling, 125, 126, 295, 297, 351, 352. 

Will, George F., Some Hidatsa and Mandan 
Tales, 93-094. 

Will, George F., cited, 16, 169, 277. 

Wisconsin, 4, 158. 

Wissler, Clark, cited, 258. 

Witches, 192, 194. 

Woods, G. B., cited, 171, 174. 

Wrestling-matches, 106. 

Wundt’s “Fratzentriume,” cited, 29. 


Yawning, 338, 365. 

Yezo, 78. 

Young, E. R., cited, 249. 
Yukon River, 66, 67, 69, 71. 
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